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The January Issue 


The coming Student Volunteer Convention at Rochester, December 29 
to January 2, is an event of special importance to the student world. 

This Convention meets once in every college generation in order that 
students may have the opportunity of meeting those who are in the closest 
touch with the great modern Christian enterprise of Foreign Missions. For 
this reason a special Convention number of the Intercollegian will be pub- 
lished. This will be in place of the regular January issue and will appear 
immediately after the close of the Convention. 

It will contain a brief history of the Student Volunteer Movement, a 
summary of the events of the Convention, and some of the most signifi- 
cant thoughts from the platform speeches. 

It is expected that the magazine will be put into the hands of most of 
our readers at the end of the first week in January. 

Frederick M. Harris, Managing Editor. 
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Daybreak in Turkey. By James L. Barton, D.D. Paper, 50 cents. 


Special edition for students, with additional chapter bringing the facts down to the present time. A 
most timely textbook and altogether the best volume on the missionary problems of to-day in the Turkish 
Empire 
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By Samuel M. Zwemer, M.A., D.D., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50*cents. 
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and tables are of great value 
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Evangelization. 


By James L. Barton, D.D. 12mo; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


An introductory study of the present problem of evangelizing the world, written by one of the leading 
missionary experts in North America. ‘The meaning of the problem, the territory to be occupied and the 
difficulties to be overcome are stated in a clear and masterly way, and grounds are given for confidently ex- 
pecting success in the enterprise 


The Foreign Missionary: An Incarnation of a World Movement 
By A. J. Brown, D.D. Limp-cloth, 68 cents. 


Out of a long and intimate experience, the author deals with such questions as these: Who is the Mis- 

ionary? What are his motives, aims and methods? What are his difficulties and what the results of his 
work? How are the Miss ssion Boards conducted ? The volume is full of information on which one interested 
in the missionary pro yblem, and certainly no Ve ylunteer, should fail to study 


The Apologetic of Modern Missions. 


By J. Lovell Murray. Paper, 15 cents. 


An outline course investigating the more co ym criticisms of f ~~ missions, their agents, methods 
and re s ybjections are tairly stated, ad on 1 leat relerence re indicated both pro and contra, 
€ ing left to draw his ywn conclusions 
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By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, decorated, gilt top, $1.00 
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By Harlan P. Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Japan and Its Regeneration. (Revised 1908) 
By Rev. Otis Cary, D.D. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


The Work of the Medical Missionary. (Outline Studies) 
By Martin R. Edwards, M.D. 10 cents. 


A new course for medical students, nurses and those intending to study medicine. 


A complete list of mission study books recommended will be found in 
the Mission Study Prospectus for 1909-10. Sent Free on Application. 


Mission Study Pamphlets 


The Organization of Mission Study Among Students. By J. Lovell Murray. 5 cents. 
The Missionary Department. (Revised Edition.) By John R. Mott. 5 cents. 

Is Mission Study Worth While? By J. Lovell Murray. 3 cents. 

What is Involved in Mission Study? By James L. Barton. 5 cents. 

Hints on Mission Study Class Methods. By Dorothea Day. 3 cents. 

General Suggestions for Leaders of Mission Study Classes. By T.H.P. Sailer. 5 cts. 
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Latest Works on Foreign Missions 
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A History of Christianity in Japan Otis Cary 


8vo, cloth, sold separately, each, net $2.50. 2 volumes, boxed, net $5.00 
Vol. I. A History of Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox Missions in Japan. 
Vol. Il. A History of Protestant Missions in Japan 
**The book is a model of its kind and of the highest interest.” 
—N. Y. Sun 
**Dr. Cary is one of the most scholarly among the entire Japanese Missionary 
force.”—Japan Mail 


A History of Protestant Missions in India 
Julius Richter 


**There is hardly a single matter connected with Missions in India upon which 
Dr. Richter’s book may not be consulted with the certainty of finding reliable and 
accurate information and sound and wise judgment.”—Chronicle of the London 
Missionary Society. 8vo, cloth, net $2.50. 





The Missionary Manifesto 
Being a Study of the Great e.. Campbell Morgan 









Commission 

Dr. M n’s forceful work emphasizes the imperative character of our Lord’s 
commands its accompanying equipment for the service. I16mo, cloth, net 75 
cents 


Missions in the Plan of the Ages 
William O. Carver 


—— Dracth ally a lone, by reason of its purpose, its masterly treatment, 
ts splendid achievements. * * * We are frank to confess that nothing else 
» taken | at @ ter e years.”—Review and Expositor. Net $1.25 


The Life of George Grenfell 


Congo Missionary and Explorer 


Bible Studies in Missions 





George Hawker 


*This life of the greatest African Missionary since Livingstone, has the same 
uture among African biographies that Blaikie’s Life of Livingstone has long held.”’— 
Prof Harlan P. Beach. Ulustrated, 8vo, cloth, net $2.00 


Stewart of Lovedale Rev. James Wells, D.D. 


A romance of Missions in Africa told in the Life of James Stewart, D.A., M.D., 
I R GS 
‘A book that will live, and more than that, a book that will create life wherever 
it is read.”—Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in the British Weekly. Illustrations and naps 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net $1.50. 


The Life of Dr. a Brown 


ing veer, Explorer and Missionary to the Islands « e Pacific. An Autobiog- 
raphy, with 111 full-page illustrations fr ym photogr +4 onl map. 8vo, cloth, net 


$3 30 


The Black Bishop, The Life of Samuel Adjai Crowther 
Jesse Page, F.R.G:S. 


Preface by Eugene Stock, D.C.L., with photogravure frontispiece, sixteen full- 
page illustrations and map. §8vo, cloth, net $2.00 


D. M. ein W. H. T. Gairdner, B.A. 


A Study in Missionary Ideals and Methods and Christian Work among Moham- 
medans 

As The Student Movement says 
of the missionary thinker for many years to come.” 


The Days of aie Mary Culler White 


The Life Story of June Nicholson, Missionary to China 

W. R. La ambreth, General Secretary of the Board of Missions M. E. Church 
South says: ‘*Such books help us to realize the potentiality of a life given to a life 
mission.” 16mo, cloth, net 50c 








An AUTOBIOGRAPHY 








‘This work is likely to dominate the thoughts 
’ “ g 
Illustrated, net $1.25 








Manuel Andujar 


. 
Spain of To-day from 
Withi 
ithin 
With Autobiography of Author 
*‘Candid and interesting, an authentic 
and entertaining comment on modern 
Spain and its matters of interest to the 
general reader—an honest inside view of 
a land that is particularly hard to get ac- 
quainted with.”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
Illustrated, net $1.25. 








Isabella Riggs Williams 
By the Great Wall 


Selected Correspondence of Isabella 
Riggs Williams, Missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board to China, 1866-1897. Intro- 
Guction by Arthur H. Smith. 





*This volume is a little window opened 
into the life and work of an exceptionally 
equipped missionary.”—Arthur H. Smith, 
Author of Chinese Characteristics, etc. 


Illustrated, net $1.50. 





Annie L. A. Baird 
Daybreak in Corea 


A Tale of Transformation in the Far 
East 
‘Just the book for those who would 
quickly penetrate beyond outw - appear- 
ances and see what moves the Korean 
mind.” —W m. Elliot Griffis. 


Illustrated, 16mo, cloth, net 60c. 








Geraldine Guinness 


Peru: Its Story, People 
and Religion 


**The author possesses a keen power of 
observation, a good deal of enthusiasm, 
and the faculty for writing a stirring account 
of an interesting people. A vivid picture 
of life in the larger cities of modern Peru.” 
—Review of Reviews 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net $2.50 








Helen E. Springer 





Snap Shots from Sunny 
Africa 


**Not a connected narrative but a series 
of brief sketches, which reveal missionary 
experiences and the character and customs 
of the natives. Well told, with a pleasant 
vein of humor.’”’—Congregationalist. 


4 Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net $1.00. 
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A MESSAGE FOR MANKIND 





Rochester, 1910 


READTH of mind is a quality much desired and earnestly sought after, yet 
B its attainment is, after all, very rare. It was a cavalier poet who said: 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage”; and after him we can 
recognize it as a fact of today that a Baedeker and a Cook’s Tour, or the perusal 
of leather-bound travel lectures, will not produce any real broad-mindedness. 
We can all agree that we do not add acreage to the soul by a feverish running 
to and fro either in the material world as we know it or in the world of the 
mind, A brilliant English journalist has put the case for the man at home about 
as well as we could desire. He says: “The man on the saloon steamer has 
seen all races of men, and he is thinking of the things that divide men; diet 
and dress and decorum, and rings in the nose in Africa, or in the ears in Europe; 
blue paint on the ancients, or red paint on the modern Britons. The man in the 
cabbage field has seen nothing at all, but he is thinking of the things that unite 
men—hunger and babies, and the beauty of women, and the promise or menace 
of the skies.” No: there is a character quality to broadmindedness that we can 
never omit. 

The question for us always is, whether we look out on life seeking for those 
things that unite men, or whether we fix our attention upon those things that 
divide men. Under the multiplicity of queer customs and an outer appearance 
which is a special property of every race, there are some things that unite men. 
The other things are all on the surface; they can be seen by anyone. It requires 
no keenness of intellect to observe and record such, simply as spectacles to be 
seen; but it is an entirely different matter with the alert mind and a human heart 
to penetrate beneath the disguises, to touch the souls of men and women who seem 
so different from ourselves. Those things mentioned in the quotation are things 
that unite; there are hunger and childhood, and love and storms in all the races 
of the world. But there is something far more than all this: we go on, and find 
many strange things ; and last of all we discover the immortal soul. 

In the sense of union in the possession of this perhaps undeveloped attribute, 
the character with real breadth views everything else. We do not need to go 
into details of any argument with regard to personality or immortality; all the 
men, women and children who now live upon this earth, in some dim, uncertain 
way at least, have their eyes fixed upon “the city that hath foundations whose 
builder and maker is God.” 

When those of us at home seek to extend our vision, we suffer greatly from 
the materials that are brought to our notice. There is abroad now that type of 
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writer that might be called the “Travel Impressionist,” who frequents the great 
hotels of Calcutta, Tokio and Pekin: a day or two’s talk in the lobby suffices to 
give the material for a monograph on India, China and Japan, the Ways and 
Customs of the People; six weeks furnish us with a full-grown handbook on the 
country. Think what it would be in the case of America if a minute observa- 
tion of our people were made from the lobby of the Waldorf-Astoria; take six 
weeks or even a year of the casual traveler’s time, and imagine if you could possi- 
bly allow America to stand upon his representation: and yet, again and again 
we draw our full information of mission lands, our criticism of the people, our 
ideas of missions, from the evidence submitted by mere loungers or superficial 
globe-trotters ! 

The same journalist quoted before in the context says of a certain man: 
“He is a man of the world, with all the narrowness that belongs to those 
imprisoned in this planet.” We could find no more significant words to express 
the meaning intended here. What we miss in the narrowness of the man of the 
world is precisely what we find full-grown in the highest type of Christian mis- 
sionaries: they are not imprisoned in this planet; they have a citizenship in 
Heaven now, not merely in the future. The walls that surround this old world 
are not too high for them to see out into the Great Beyond; and for that very rea- 
son they look the better down into the very hearts of men. 

They have gone out, not for the sake of mere curiosity, not to put in trade 
some Western article among Eastern races; they have gone out simply for the 
love of men, to carry them the message of a new humanity, build up around the 
Son of God; He who least of all who ever walked this earth was a man bound 
down to its material things. Our Lord Himself, above all others, forgot the 
things that divide men and fixed His attention upon the heart-matters of mankind. 

To make the matter definite and personal. Do we conceive that Mr. Mott, 
in his recent tour of the world, was concerning himself with all manner of 
oddities of race and clime, with a view to turning the office of the World’s 
Federation into a mere museum of ethnic and psychological curiosities? The 
story of his world tour belies such a notion at every step: he was searching among 
those who are down where the souls of men have been so starved and hampered 
and bound that they scarcely resemble even in the smallest degree their divine 
counterpart. The information upon which the great work of the World’s Federa- 
tion is carried on is drawn from those who have staked their lives on the great 
belief that every man is a child of God. To remain definite, when Mr. Speer, 
as representative of a great mission board, was traveling through South America, 
does anyone imagine for a moment he was concerning himself with the million 
trivialities of the tourist? That great Southern continent, stretched out there, so 
little known, so little understood—there, too, are men and women who are of like 
passions with ourselves, who are united to us in the very deepest and most endur- 
ing parts. And Mr. Speer, too, was seeking for a chance to bring the great 
eternal common things, which God in His mercy has made plainer to us, freely 
to the people of that continent. There, too, the lounger in the hotel and the 
globe-trotter are avoided, and facts are learned from those who have staked them- 
selves on the issue. 
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So it is this spirit that will dominate the coming Rochester Convention. It 
is not possible for a man with a Western individuality ever to completely fall into 
the Oriental way of thinking and way of living: it would hardly be a desirable 
thing if he could do so. The great differences of centuries cannot be lightly set 
aside in a lifetime. Think of the Chinaman who was many years kept from Jesus 
because Jesus had said: “Let the dead bury their dead.” It struck deep at the 
root of millenniums of ancestor worship, yet it is a phrase that we would 
pass by without hardly a thought. The men who will present these great ques- 
tions, therefore, are not men who have attempted some impossible rebirth; they 
are men who have been content to live persistently with the people whom they 
would serve, seeking to establish a connection between the eternal in themselves 
and the eternal in their hearers. And they have been willing to take time, and 
to spend their very life-blood in the accomplishment of such a task. 

Therefore, the Rochester Convention calls us, not to an exhibition of strange 
and queer things; it is not to be one great moving-picture show, where all the 
nations of the earth, in full regalia, are marched by to the notes of their national 
anthems. The Convention will be a great reaffirmation, by men who know and 
who have paid the price of knowledge, of the world-conquering principles, that 
men are brothers and God is a Father and Jesus Christ is a sufficient Saviour 
for all. At the World’s Student Christian Federation Conference at Oxford, 
those from many different lands came together in agreement that the greatest 
apologetic for Christianity is Christ Himself. He is the Man in whom the eternal 
has come into touch with the race. At this gathering we shall test an assertion 
made many years ago and see whether it be true; the assertion was: “I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto myself.” No other man ever dared say that: 
will you come and judge if it be true? 


EXPERIENCES IN A UNIVERSITY SUMMER CAMP 
By Thomas S. Evans 


ROMINENT students from the Uni- several weeks together each summer 
versity of Pennsylvania crossed the amid the delight and freedom of camp 
Schuylkill river in Philadelphia to the life. For the first few years, without 
“Schuylkill Ranger” district and started any thought of permanence, the Camps 
the University Settlement. The earliest were pitched along the Perkiomen creek, 
introduction to the boys of the neighbor- on the Delaware river, near the Water 
hood was a mimic river-front fort, with Gap, and on the seashore below Atlan- 
stovepipe cannon and blue-clad sentinels, tic City; but during the last five years 
who collected fees from all visitors. a careful search was made for a suit- 
Out of this work sprang the Summer able permanent site which could be 
Camps conducted by the students and gradually fitted up for camping on a 
Settlement residents. For eleven years large scale. The essentials for such a 


groups of students and boys have spent camp are isolation from all towns and 
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taverns; good boating and swimming on 
a small stream where there is little dan- 
ger; smooth ground for baseball field 
and for the tents; also, freedom from 
seashore mosquitoes and flies. 

After careful investigation, including 
tramping along all the streams within a 
radius of 75 miles from Philadelphia 
and the actual trying of several promis- 
ing sites, a farm of 64 acres was found 
in the Upper Perkiomen Valley, where 
the country is wild and rocky and use- 
less except for hunting or camping. On 
this farm is an old stone house and a 
small barn, a good spring, a natural 
dam for swimming and boating, a 
meadow for baseball, and ideal slopes 
for tents. 
the Association by an alumnus of the 


The farm was purchased for 


University who became interested in the 
Settlement while he was an _ under- 
graduate. Here on the farm is be. 
ing collected the equipment of tents, 
blankets, utensils, amusements,  etc., 
necessary for a Camp of large capacity. 

Last summer the house was used for 
the women workers, for cooking and 
for gatherings on wet ‘days. The barn 
was used by the mothers and small chil- 
dren. Two large mess tents, with a 
capacity of forty each, were erected on 
either side of the kitchen. 
set up near the house for the girls. 


Tents were 


A group of three large tents was 
pitched some distance from the house 
across the creek for the successive 
Camps of boys and the students in 
charge. 

There were two ideal spots for the 
Camp-fires—one near the house and the 
other beside the tents across the creek. 
Immense boulders surrounded these 
fires on all sides and provided natural 
seats upon which the Campers gathered 
each evening to sing, cheer and listen 
to the comic songs and recitations of 








December 


the students and women workers. The 
two boats in the dam were in constant 
use either for rowing about or swim- 
ming. Swimming time was from 4 
A. M. until .3 P. M. for the boys, and 
at least twice a day for the girls, 
mothers and children. The Campers 
got clean soon after their arrival and 
remained so, at least until they returned 
again to the grime of the city. 

The mothers and children spent much 
of the time in the swings and ham- 
mocks under the trees. The boys 
played baseball, swam, ate, and roamed 
about the country. The daily work 
consisted of dish-washing, hanging out 
blankets, getting wood for the camp- 
fire, and waiting on the table. Students 
were in charge of the “gangs” who did 
the work each day. 

“Morning devotions” were held at the 
breakfast table, when the Bible was 
read, a few pointed remarks made and 
prayer offered. Roll was called at all 
meals, and those who came late were 
Service was 
held Sunday mornings and hymn-sing- 
ing took place about the Camp-fire on 
Sunday evenings. Although the Camps 
were made up of Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews, Christian work was carried 
on throughout the summer without 
friction. 


assigned to wash dishes. 


During the summer, from June 20 to 
September 1, there were taken out to 
the farm eleven groups, consisting of 
184 boys, 49 girls, 29 mothers and 79 
children. Those in charge were 23 
university students and 17 women work- 
ers. The manager was one of the secre- 
taries of the University Christian Asso- 
ciation. The total cost of the Camps 
was $1,392.88, of which $691.04 was 
contributed by the Campers and the re- 
mainder by students, faculty, alumni 
and friends of the University. Groups 
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were taken out from the University Set- 
tlement, St. Martha’s House, Starr Cen- 
tre, North House and a Germantown 
church. 

The nurse, who was a necessity dur- 
ing the Camps for mothers and chil- 
dren, writes as follows: 

Those of us who often have a holiday, and 
go to the seashore or country just whenever 
we feel the strain and stress of things,. can 
hardly appreciate what a week at a Settlement 
Camp would mean to a woman who for 
twenty-one years had never had a pleasure trip 
of any kind, and had never been away from 
her home since she was married until she was 
persuaded to go with us last summer. This 
particular woman had seven children, and re- 
gretted that she could not give them more 
advantages, but her husband only earned $9.00 
a week, just think of it! It was sometimes all 
she could do to give them something to eat. 

While all of our other Campers sleep out of 
doors in tents, we thought best to arrange the 
barn as sleeping quarters for the mothers and 
little children. They are the happiest, bright- 
est crowd, and have the best time on the train 
going out; for as many of them have never 
seen the country before, nor been on the cars, 
everything is new and of interest to them. The 
ride over in the hay wagon is not the least of 
their pleasures, and those of us who have the 
privilege of going out with them feel that God 
has been very good to us, because he has let us 
help to bring some brightness into their lives. 
Each Mother’s Camp, which lasts a week, con- 
sists of from ten to twelve mothers, and from 
twenty-five to thirty children, ranging in age 
from three months to ten years. So many of 
them are poor, half-starved looking bits of 
humanity; and more than one woman has told 
me that neither she nor her children had ever 
before for a whole week had all they wanted 
to eat for each meal. That seems almost in- 
credible in this land of plenty, but we meet 
many cases of that kind in our work. One 
woman told me on the Sunday before she 
came to Camp, a half a loaf of bread and a 
little molasses, given by a neighbor almost as 
poor as herself, was all the food she had for 
the whole day for herself and five children. 
The Mothers’ Camp is rather more expensive 
than the others, because besides giving them 
all they can eat of good, substantial food, we 
give the children milk in the middle of the 





morning and in the afternoon, and to both 
mothers and children as they leave the Camp- 
fire at bed time. 


When I first went into the work I was 
shocked that so many little children were 
given coffee to drink usually without milk, but 
as I have become better acquainted with their 
homes I know that it is often the best the poor 
mother can do. Milk is entirely beyond their 
reach, and the stimulant of the coffee keeps 
them for a while from feeling the lack of 
proper food so keenly. That seems to be the 
most pathetic thing about being poor—the in- 
ability to give your dear children what you 
know they need to make them well and strong. 

One special family I would like to tell you 
about. The father is a man who could support 
his family well if he would let drink alone. 
The mother is a good, hard-working woman. 
There are six children, only one of whom is 
old enough to work. They used to have the 
whole house, but times have been so hard with 
them lately that part of the house is rented out. 
The children are sometimes pretty ragged and 
not always clean, and the mother is frequently 
in the same condition; but there are few of 
us who would be so bright and cheerful under 
the hard conditions with which she has to con- 
tend. The mother is very attractive and so are 
In 1908 one of our volunteer 
workers who was interested in the family paid 
their way to Camp, and a happier, more grate- 
ful party it would be had to find. In the fall 
the mother joined our Mothers’ Club, and it is 
wonderful to see the great improvement in her. 


the children. 


Last winter one of the children met me on the 
street, and called, “Oh! come in, nurse, we 
have something for you”; and what do you 
suppose it was? Three newly-laid eggs. Jennie 
said: “Ever since last summer we all decided 
that you must have the first eggs our hens 
laid, and we have saved them until we have 
three.” Some of the children were eating their 
dinner at the time, and it consisted of bread 
and molasses, the mother having coffee very 
weak and no milk. I insisted that the eggs be 
kept for the children; but they all seemed to 
feel so badly about it that at last I was forced 
to take them. The wish to give them showed 
that although the family were living almost on 
starvation rations they enjoyed doing some- 
thing for one who had been kind to them. The 
basket of provisions sent them made it possible 
for them to go to bed a few nights with their 
hunger satisfied. This past summer the house- 


hold was in hard straits, and the children were 
so brave about the disappointment, and so 
hopeful that by another year they would be 
able to save up enough to pay their way to 
Camp, that we decided they must go, and some 
interested friend again gave the necessary 
money It takes so little to make a whole 
family happy for a week and the trip makes 
the whole dreary winter brighter. Next vear 
we hope, if possible, to give the mothers and 
children two weeks instead of one, because 
they need it so badly. 


\ young woman worker writes of the 
YITIS 


In the Senior Girls’ Camp, where the hot- 
headedness and impetuosity of youth are so 
large a factor in both amusement and discip- 
line, time does not lag for camper or helper. 
[Things go on with a rush, and it is a wise 
manager whose plans keep abreast, or just a 
trifle ahead, of the energy and resourcefulness 
of the girls 

In the daytime there is much to be done in 
the nature of healthful, active recreation, 
which is so much needed for them, and for 
lack of which their energies at home are often 
directed in more detrimental channels. There 

baseball game in the morning, usu 
In the 
first game the girls were so interested in 


was often a 
ally captained by one of the students. 
watching the ball that they forgot to run, until 
two or three girls were on every base, but be 
fore the ten days were over the game was 
played strictly according to rule 

There were long walks through dust-caked 
| ’ 


roads under a red, scorching sun, where the 
girls made first acquaintances in many in 

unces with turtles and toads and fleeing rab 
bits. The return was always in wilted condi- 
tion, physically, but invariably good natured, 
nd a savory dinner with the afternoon bath in 
the creek restored even the most tired. And 


always there were the green trees, the giant 


boulders, the blue sky, to unconsciously teach 


em the beaut f restfulness and quiet, of 
peace and harmony, which many never have 
as an environment at any other tre. There 
were many gay and joyous times with our 


girls this year at Camp; but the chief benefit 
was this bringing home with such great force 
the great truth that the natural and normal, 
both in surroundings and recreation, are also 
the most desirable and enjoyable. 
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A last year’s graduate in law, who is 
now Chairman of the Camp Committee, 
relates the following: 


Sammy was a boy of 13, conspicuous by his 
absence from every game or activity in which 
the other boys participated. It was not that he 
hated games, for you could always find him 
within sight of the games, looking on with 
wistful eyes. But he, like many others in the 
great cities, had never learned how to play. 
Yet his face showed evidence of good’ breed 
ing. 

After gaining his confidence, the story of 
his life came easily, during a 3-mile walk to- 
gether. His father had been a clerk in a busi 
ness house at the time of his marriage, but a 
few years later he contracted a case of tuber- 
culosis, and since that time to the present he 
had been able to contribute but a small amount 
to the family support. Sammy was the eldest 
of five children, and as the mother was forced 
to work during the day, Sammy’s occupation 
was to take care of the children; an occupation 
which not only deprived him of his time to 
play, but also made him the victim of jokes 
from the other boys of the neighborhood. And 
so Sammy had come to us with the idea firmly 
rooted in his mind that he was an underling, 
and that “playing” was only for those more 
fortunate than he. 

Of course he learned to play during his stay 
at Camp, for it is only a few days until the 
boys realize that they are all there on an equal 
footing, and it is the business of Camp workers 
to teach the children how to play 

When Sammy left Camp his brightened eyes, 
ruddy cheeks and cheerful countenance gave 
physical evidence of the benefits derived, but 
another great and lasting benefit was testified 
to by Sammy himself, for as he left he was 
heard to remark, “Now we'll have something 
nice to think about all winter.” 

Surely the giving to these boys something 
bright and pleasant to think about in the midst 
of their misery and poverty, and showing them 
that they are not underlings, are privileges 
which are well worth the time and money 
spent. 


During a casual stroll up the mount- 
ain side with a boy, a student learned 
that the boy was troubled with almost 
constant headaches, and, on further in- 
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quiry, found that his mother, who was 
usually half drunk, would not get up 
in the morning to get him any break- 
fast before he went to work in the glass 
factory, so he never took anything ex- 
cept some miserable, strong coffee and 
a piece of bread. A mere suggestion 
from the student led him to take milk 
instead of coffee. Since then he has 
been strong and well, and now is the 
mainstay of the brothers and sisters in 
this home without a father and cursed 
by a drunken mother. 

It was here in Camp that the desire 
was planted in the heart of a boy by a 
student that has since landed the boy 
as a Junior in the University. It is a 
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well-established conclusion, based upon 
these years of experience, that a week 
in Camp in the summer is worth sev- 
eral months of work in the Settlement 
House during the winter. 

In contact with Nature, clean, well- 
fed and happy, the Campers are sus- 
ceptible of every good influence which 
can be brought to bear upon them by 
intimate contact with the students and 
through the direct Christian teachings 
of the workers. 

The students and women workers are 
always enthusiastic over their Camp ex- 
periences and opportunities. It is the 
least expensive, pleasantest, most effective 
form of Christian Settlement work. 


RELATION OF ASSOCIATION BIBLE STUDY TO 
CURRICULUM WORK' 


By O. E. Brown, Professor in Vanderbilt University 


ELIGIOUS education is one of the 
R most urgent problems of present- 
day American college life. American en- 
thusiasm for educational facilities seems 
unbounded; history probably furnishes 
no parallel to the American investments 
and eager interest in education. But this 
is not half. the story. President Faunce, 
of Brown University, has said: “It is 
clear that we are facing a problem com- 
paratively new in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the gravity of which it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate. Through the relent- 
less application of our fundamental prin- 
ciple of soul-liberty, it has come to pass 
that the American state will never again 
undertake the most important part of 


‘This article is taken from “College Problems,” 
Series 3, the report of the Conference of Southern 
Students’ Secretaries, 1909. The report may be pur- 
chased from W. D. Weatherford, 1513 Hayes Street, 
Nashville, Tenn. Price, 25 cents. 








education, the development of the re- 
ligious nature. Here then is our 
national peril. . . . Thus millions 
may grow up—are actually growing up 
in America to-day—without any genuine 
religious training.” Along with this 
secularizing educational policy of the 
State has come a great awakening as to 
the essential value of religious education. 
Even the State policy is not due to an- 
tagonism to religion. It is insisted upon, 
by religious representatives, as the best 
way to avoid doing damage to the cause 
of religion. In no time has there been a 
clearer conviction that religion and edu- 
cation are indispensable to each other. 
The inherent kinship of religion and edu- 
cation is widely recognized. Each has, as 
its objective, the growth of every indi- 
vidual into as strong, complete and effec 
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Education 
seeks to develop personal capacity to its 
fullest degree, while religion seeks to 


tive personality as possible. 


supply that capacity with its most en- 
larging and enriching content, Education 
and religion thus have reciprocal pur- 
seeks to 
for appropriating the best and 


poses. Education furnish ca- 
pacity 
worthiest of life’s values. Religion re- 
lates a man to the best and highest Per- 
son in such way that the man’s life is 
filled to the uttermost measure of its ca- 
with the truest values of God’s 
The education is 


worthless unless it can ascend into that 


pacity 
own life. highest 
clear light wherein religious faith sees 
God and human nature is made to partici- 
pate in the divine nature. The best there 
is in religion cannot be fully appropriated 
until education has trained a man’s ap- 
preciative and receptive powers. 

There has not only been an awakening 
to the value of religious education, but 
as well an awakening to the unsurpassed 
value of Bible study as a means to such 
education. The increased valuation of 
the Bible as a manual for religious train- 
affected the world 
through two quite remarkable move- 


ing has college 
ments. One of these movements we may 
It is 
represented in its most pronounced form 


call curriculum Bible study work. 


in our colleges which are under Church 
patronage, The Church schools are seek- 
ing more and more to make adequate 
provision for religious and biblical in- 
struction in their regular credit work. 
Special Bible schools have grown up to 
meet the demand for thoroughly trained 
The movement has also 
under 


Bible teachers. 


reached the schools which are 
State patronage. The State institutions 
of course have been reached somewhat 
indirectly. Not a few Bible schools have 
been established at the seats of State 


universities. In some instances the work 
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in these schools has been recognized and 
has been admitted to credit on degree 
work. The Bible is thus increasingly be- 
coming a regular educational text-book. 

Parallel with this movement has grown 
up the Association Bible Study Move- 
ment. Its growth year by year has as- 
sumed surprising proportions. The goal 
of 60,000 American college men in Asso- 
This 
movement has found an especially wide- 
open field in the institutions under State 
patronage. It has reached as well those 
schools which are furnished with curri- 


ciation Bible study seems in sight. 


culum Bible study courses. It has even 
found a real place in Theological Semi- 
naries whose greatest specialty is curri- 
culum Bible study. Our problem is: 
How - shall wide-reaching 
movements be to each other? 
Nothing must be left undone that ma- 


these two 


related 


terially furthers religious training among 
the college students of our time, and yet 
it is always foolish to duplicate work, to 
waste effort and neutralize efficiency. 
Does the college life of to-day furnish 
ample place for both these movements ? 
What should be the attitude of our As- 
sociation Bible Study Movement to the 
curriculum Bible work? 

There are three methods by which this 
problem has been dealt with. 

1. One of these methods has been an 
insistence that the presence of curriculum 
Bible study work makes the Association 
Bible study work unnecessary. It is as- 
sumed in this policy that thorough Bible 
study is all-important, while methods and 
motives are rather negligible quantities. 
Or, if method is emphasized, it is insisted 
that the curriculum course under expert 
and specially trained leadership is su- 
perior and preferable. Thus Association 
Bible study is eliminated by substitution. 

2. A second solution of the relationship 
of these two movements has been but 
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slightly used, but still deserves mention. 
In a few institutions the Association 
Bible study courses have been used as 
curriculum courses, and, under the in- 
struction of members of the faculty, 
have been made the basis of regular 
credit work. Under this policy it is as- 
sumed that the Association Bible courses 
are adapted to the instructional depart- 
ment of the college or school, that when 
these courses have been pursued under 
proper guidance and test they are de- 
serving of official recognition. It is 
further assumed that the element of offi- 
cial credit will not react unfavorably 
upon the personal value of the study in 
the religious life of the student. This 
policy tends to eliminate Association 
Bible study as such by absorption. 

3. A third solution of our problem is 
that of recognizing each of the two 
movements as filling quite a distinct field 
and so regarding them as valuable sup- 
plements rather than as needless duplica- 
tions of each other. On this plan it is as- 
sumed that curriculum Bible work is in- 
sufficient without the Association plan 
of daily personal Bible study, and, as 
well, that the Association Bible study 
work will lack a basis of intelligent thor- 
oughness, if it have not the aid of curri- 
culum work. Curriculum study furnishes 
data for personal study. Personal study 
is of superficial value if it has no basis 
of scholarly insight. This solution would 
conserve both movements in their fullest 
integrity as having distinct values, and 
yet would recognize each as indispens- 
able to the fullest efficiency of the other. 

The mere statement of these solutions 
of our problem has indicated that the 
only justification of the Association 
Bible Study Movement lies along the line 
of the third method. As this is a funda- 
mental Association conviction, it may be 
well to spend a little time on some rea- 
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sons for advocating this special position. 

The Association and curriculum 
courses are so distinct in the department 
of student life which they seek to enter, 
in the kind of influence which they seek 
to exert, and in the methods of approach 
and procedure which they employ that 
the work of the one leaves the field of the 
other practically untouched. If either is 
needful on its inherent merits, it stands 
unembarrassed in the presence of the 
other. 

1. The first reason for maintaining As- 
sociation Bible study for men who are 
taking curriculum Bible work is that the 
Association seeks to enter a different de- 
partment of college organization from 
that occupied by curriculum work. Mr. 
Birdseye divides the college activities 
into six great departments. The second 
of these he names the instructional or 
pedagogical department and the last the 
student life department, or “that portion 
of the undergraduates’ time not spent in 
recitations, lectures, or other personal 
contact with their instructors. The stu- 
dent life comprehends about ninety per 
cent. of the undergraduate’s time and the 
instructional department the remaining 
ten per cent. That is to say, the average 
student does not spend ten per cent. of 
his time in his whole college year in di- 
rect touch with his teachers.” Curri- 
culum work relates to the instructional 
department of college life, while the As- 
sociation seeks to find its place in the stu- 
dent life department. The pull of the 
preparation for the ten per cent. of time 
spent under the direct influence of the 
teacher is quite different from that spent 
in the attention to the duties and priv- 
ileges of what may be called college home 
life. Under the pressure of assignment 
a man is learning to submit his life and 
trend of thought to outer regulation. But 
this is more or less temporary. A man’s 
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real life is at last determined by the way 
in which he learns to use his duty and 
privilege of self-regulation. The Asso- 
ciation Bible study asks a man to organ- 
ize his Bible study into his student home 
life, and the habits of the home life are 
likely to survive after the hand of the 
teacher has been removed. If Bible study 
has in it an element of permanent value, 
it should be organized not merely into 
the instructional activities of the college 
student but as well cemented with the 
community and home life forces of the 
student life. The test of good instruc- 
tional forces is that they make themselves 
less and less indispensable until at last 
the student is advised to undertake life 
without their regulation. The test of 
good community and home activities is 
that they should grow in intensity and 
influence until at last they can be counted 
upon to guarantee a righteousness and 
graciousness and manliness that are 
spontaneous and thoroughgoing. Who 
will question the advisability of putting 
the practice of Bible study into that self- 
regulated, habit-forming section of stu- 
dent home life which is destined to sur- 
vive in increasing power after college 
days and conditions have gone forever ? 
2. A second reason for carrying on As- 
sociation Bible study along with curri- 
culum Bible work lies in the difference 
of purpose which dominates each move- 
ment. Each is seeking to exert primarily 
a different kind of influence. Curriculum 
work must seek primarily to impart bib- 
lical instruction. Its standard of success 
lies in an intellectual test. Association 
Bible study must seek to produce in men 
a certain body of religious convictions, 
and above all a knowledge of right per- 
sonal relationship with God in Christ. If 
it leaves men with teachings about God 
and Christ and religion, but without 
these as facts of experience, facts of 
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daily personal life, it has failed. Its 
standard of success lies in a character 
test. Its measure of success is the near- 
ness of approach which its students 
make in their characters to the character 
of the strong Son of God. Curriculum 
work deals with much about the Bible 
and with many text-books which more or 
less remotely reproduce the contents of 
the Bible. Association work has held 
more closely to the study of the Bible it- 
self. Curriculum work gives valuable 
knowledge of history and of historical 
personages. Association Bible study is 
meant to lead one to know personally the 
living God who is back of history and to 
have personal fellowship and inner unity 
of life with him who is the light of every 
true life that is lived. Curriculum Bible 
study enables one to interpret and ap- 
preciate the literary values of the Bible. 
Association Bible study seeks to inspire 
in one the personal religious faith which 
will see and appropriate the life that lies 
back of the literature. Curriculum Bible 
study should help one much in the way 
of the scientific and comparative study 
of religion. Bible study 
should help each one by personal knowl- 
edge rightly and truly to interpret Him 
of whom all other sincere religious 


Association 


leaders have been only broken lights. 
One almost feels compelled to say that 
where curriculum work stops there As- 
sociation Bible study has need to begin. 
“Truth in the abstract may be the same 
for all, but in the concrete it is different 
for each.” The abstract truth is largely 
wasted unless it comes home in concrete 
form to the personal life and experience 
of the student. Association Bible study 
exists primarily for personal growth into 
the likeness of Him who is the way, the 
truth and the life. If even in theological 
seminaries there is a recognized need for 
Association Bible study courses, surely 
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in colleges, where there are only a few 
elementary courses in Bible work offered, 
there must be an urgent need for an ag- 
gressive and comprehensive Association 
Bible study enterprise. 

3. A third reason for carrying on As- 
sociation Bible study along with curri- 
culum Bible study lies in the fact that the 
two movements differ materially in their 
methods of work. 

The two differ in their plan of leader- 
ship. Faculty instruction, in the curri- 
culum plan, is likely to be official and au- 
thoritative and to be accompanied with 
only occasional contact. Student leader- 
ship is necessarily personal and sugges- 
tive only, and is likely to be accompanied 
with more or less constancy of contact. 
It is an influence that works not from 
the atmosphere of the lecture room, but 
from that of the college home and the 
confidential friendship. It has not the 
suggestion of master and pupil, but of 
friend with friend in equal exchange. It 
gives the advanced student a matchless 
opportunity to be an inspiring and en- 
nobling influence in “the college home 
life.” The colleges of to-day have no 
more imperative need. 

The two movements differ in their 
plan of grouping. The curriculum group- 
ing is on the principle of educational ad- 
vancement, while the association group- 
ing is on the principle of personal affinity 
and cordiality. One is an arbitrary 
grouping, as far as congeniality goes; 
while the other is purely voluntary and 
by preference. Truth gets its best chance 
to flash from life to life in an atmosphere 
that is charged with the forces of friend- 
ship. 

The curriculum work differs from the 
Association work also in its plan of 
study. The Association Bible study has 


its definite plan of daily study with its 
suggestion for personal appropriation of 
some helpful truth. It has sought to fos- 
ter the habit of the Morning Watch as 
the most profitable time for giving the 
truth of God a chance at purifying and 
inspiring the very fountains of daily 
thinking and living. The curriculum plan 
asks for a completed task at a given time, 
but does not deal so definitely with habits 
of study or attitude of will and con- 
science in study. I would be willing to 
stake my whole plea for the indispensable 
value of Association Bible study on its 
insistent plan of organizing itself into 
the daily habits of men; its insistence on 
Ruskin’s noble advice to the students at 
Oxford: “Read your Bible, making it the 
first morning business of your life to un- 
derstand some portion of it clearly, and 
your daily business to obey it in all that 
you do understand.” 

From the above there are two resultant 
suggestions that may be made. First of 
all, do all you can, as Association men, to 
promote curriculum Bible study. Never 
commit the folly of supposing that Asso- 
ciation Bible study can substitute curri- 
culum Bible work or finds a rival in cur- 
riculum work. The best friend of Asso- 
ciation Bible study should be curriculum 
Bible study. Secondly, insist with all the 
intensity of religious conviction that As- 
sociation Bible study is indispensable to 
the highest attainment in life and char- 
acter for every college man. With this 
insistence, keep your Bible study leaders 
of such a type, and keep such a volume 
of prayer-power back of your Bible 
study work, that the facts which that 
work yields in the lives of men will vindi- 
cate it as the greatest single agency for 
ennobling, uplifting and Christianizing 
the student manhood of to-day. 


The students of Arizona, California 
and Nevada will assemble this year at 
Carmel-by-the-Sea in California during 
the Christmas holidays for their annual 
winter conferences. This conference for- 
merly met at Pacific Grove. 

Year after year these student confer- 
ences are held, and one is inclined to let 
their regularity make them seem matters 
of course. Yet the truth is that they are 
more important now than ever before; 
and the coming years will not decrease, 
but vastly increase their significance. Nor 
is it difficult to show why all this is so. 

The individual student is facing new 
temptations. The increase in material 
prosperity has brought to many all the 
allurements of luxury and softness, and 
to those who cannot enjoy the freedom 
of extravagance directly, a disturbing de- 
sire to possess. Keener competition in 
every field has brought all its attendant 
dangers. Thus the things that a man 
possesses have come to be mistaken for 
life. The Student Association’s message 
is not calling upon men to rail at the 
existing order, but urging them to see in 
every step of material progress a new 
force for righteousness only waiting to 
be directed. At the Student Conference, 
a student meets those who are really suc- 
cesses in the higher life, who know the 
meaning of service by experience, who 
have tried the real things of life and are 
able to speak with a special authority. 
In the Bible study we come into touch 
with the source of power, in the mission 
study we see the test of experience, and 
in the addresses and life-work talks we 
connect ourselves with personalities dom- 
inated by the spirit of God. This Chris- 
tian faith of ours is not made to stand a 
man only for prayer meeting: it is able 
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to make him fully prepared to meet the 
unexpected evil everywhere, to be a 
whole man in Christ in every circum- 
stance of life. This is the spirit of the 
conferences. 

There is another aspect, too. We have 
built up in our colleges a strong organi- 
zation that we call the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The great 
principle of wholeness in Christ has 
called for a body in which it may be lived 
out in the student world. As time goes 
on and this association increases in num- 
bers, in material equipment, in power 
and influence, there will come to it all the 
temptations that have cast other great 
bodies total wrecks on the shore. We can 
conceive how it is our Master’s will that 
His association working for His Church 
should increase in power and influence 
and become strong in the carrying for- 
ward of His cause; yet it is no harder to 
conceive that, when the association has 
become so proud that His Spirit has not 
full control, has put itself up where He 
Himself should be, it should then be His 
will that this organization, too, should be 
swept from the field. To maintain the 
strength of our corporate work, as well 
as to keep up the standard of Christian 
manhood, we need these gatherings to- 
gether of men in earnest. 

And, then, the fellowship of all such 
meetings of men! At Student Confer- 
ences there come together those who are 
facing the same hard problems. It has 
been this spirit of vital comradeship that 
has turned the heart of many a man to- 
ward the higher things of life for many 
years on the New England hills, or on 
the shores of Lake Geneva, or in the 
heart of the mountains. The fellowship 
of a great purpose is the closest bond in 
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the world, It is a rare privilege to live 
among men who are trying for the best 
things. 


The winter conference in California 
promises to be all that such a gathering 
should be. There will be familiar figures 
of the Coast there in Dr. Day, of Los 
Angeles, Mr. Sprunger and Mr. Weist. 
Che name of George Irving also appears 
in the announcement: this name recalls 
many a great time in Canada and in the 
East, and a large service to the whole of 
America as editor of THE INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN. The Mission study will be con- 
ducted by thoroughly skilled men such as 
Ernest F. Hall, Professor Knoles and 
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“Dad” Kennedy. There are some ques- 
tions that humanity for a long time has 
known it had to face constantly : they are 
such questions as “What will you do with 
Christ?” and “What will you do with 
your own life?” These questions are ever 
new and they must be met by the man 
who would fulfil his destiny in the world. 
They can be answered only every man 
for himself. And this gathering is set, as 
all such are, to discuss freely and frankly 
these large basal ideas. It is a challenge 
to honesty of purpose. 

It is a joy to every true man to serve 
his fellowmen; but every one of us has 
to learn how! 


ASIA’S GIBRALTAR AND ELDORADO 


By Harlan P. Beach, Professor in Yale University 


HE whole world is open to the 
Christian missionary. Japan, the 
protagonist of Asia; Korea, the most 
fruitful field of present-day endeavor; 
troubied India, with its manifold needs 
and Pentecostal showers ; darkest Africa, 
stretching out expectant hands unto 
God; the Isles after many centuries still 
waiting for His law; the widespread 
realms of the False Prophet; lands in 
which a corrupt form of Christianity, 
fallen from its ancient estate, fails to 
meet the soul’s deepest need: these and 
lesser sections of the harvest field are 
clamorous for the Truth, the Light, and 
the Life. Why, then, should one plead 
especially for the Chinese Empire? 

1. Because China is a unique land, 
which God has manifestly intended to 
be the theater of momentous events in 
the drama of human redemption. That 
compact circle on the map of eastern 





Asia includes within it all that is ma- 
terially necessary for the life of a great 
mineral 
deposits have been reserved until the 
time-lock of God should set these riches 
free for an age which could profitably 
use them. 


nation. Fabulously valuable 


It is a land of rivers and 
streams, which render the distribution 
of wealth quite generally possible. 
Where water fails, the rapidly increas- 
ing network of railways will complete 
the work of easy intercommunication. 
Agricultural possibilities, already ex- 
ceeding anything seen outside the valley 
of the Nile and the Ganges, make 
Chinese agriculture the despair of Occi- 
dental soil destroyers. The prophecy 
of future competition in the world’s 
markets, seen in the cotton mills, the 
silk filatures, the blast furnaces of New 
China, is backed by a supply of raw 
material and of diligent workers which 











makes an early fulfillment almost a cer- 
tainty. This Empire is in the zone of 
power, the North Temperate. It is 
capable of easy defense, thanks to the 
bulwark of heaven-piercing Himalayas 
and the barren wastes of its northwest- 
ern and most of its northern frontiers, 
The greatest ocean of the world washes 






China’s eastern shores, upon which great 
fleets will one day ride to carry the 
fruit of her material endowment to 
every land. 







2. Such a country is inhabited by 
a remarkable race. Missionaries may 
shrink from giving their lives to decay- 
ing peoples, or to nations having little 
strength or future influence. The candi- 
date looking forward to labor in China 



























never faces such questions. His chosen 
people have a past, the longest, the 
most continuously creditable, the least 
uggestive of future degeneration, of 
any race known to history. Napoleon 
could inspire his soldiers at the battle 
f the Pyramids with the watchword of 
the forty centuries which looked down 
upon them. But it was forty centuries 
of millennium-old mummies looking 
from marvelous tombs, or through vistas 
of shattered pillars, in a land where the 
present-day fellahin of the Valley of 
the Nile do not remotely suggest the 
reatness of pyramid builders and ex- 
cavators of the tombs at Thebes. The 
Chinese of today survives in strength, 
possessor of the heredity of an un- 
paralleled history, eager to enter upon 
the new stadium which opened before 
him in 1900. He can endure more va- 
rious]; 

any clime and under any most difficult 
conditions. He is a man of peace and 
order. He has been patient enough to 
bore away at a single well until after 
forty years the salt brine was finally 
reached—a trait suggested by his pro- 


y than even the Anglo-Saxon in 
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verb, “By perseverance one may grind 
an iron anchor down into a needle.” 
He is grateful for kindnesses shown 
him, as any teacher of a Chinese laun- 
dryman will tell you. Learning is the 
eager desire of the ambitious, the idol 
of the ignorant. 

Do you say that he is incapable of as- 
similating the science and civilization 
of the Occident? Look at the young 
Chinese in our colleges and universities, 
Despite the fact that they are studying 
through the medium of a strange tongue, 
they stand in the first quarter of their 
classes in most cases. Unlike other 
foreigners, their Japanese neighbors not 
excepted, they are good “mixers,” and 
are sharers in the sports of college. 
When summer vacation comes and the 
student conference at Northfield is over, 
they hold a later one of their own, 
quite as well conducted and wondrously 
illuminating as to their powers of ab- 
sorption. In their own land they show 
what their Western training can do for 
national upbuilding. They are leaders 
in education of the new order. They 
promote Chinese banking of the Ameri- 
can type. They are surveying and build- 
ing railways and burrowing through 
mountains toward Mongolia. Many of 
these graduates are already in high offi- 
cial position, while others are exerting 
a formative influence helpful to the 
constitutional government soon to be, 
through Chinese pencils, dipped in Oc- 
cidental ink and multiplied through a 
modern periodical literature. What this 
race has been is attested by four thou- 
sand years of honorable history; what 
it will be, depends largely upon you and 
me. But be assured that no other peo- 
ple have greater possibilities for good 
or for evil than China’s four hundred 
millions. 


3. The Chinese appeal to us as Chris- 
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tians because of their religious status. 
[Take a run around the world. In 
Honolulu you see, at the British Mu- 
seum, what the races of the South Seas 
have been and still are—superstitiously 
Japan, the 
Beautiful, is largely so because of her 


and gruesomely religious. 


equestered temple groves and crowded 
city fanes, and the rude yet pathetic 
shrines that punctuate every highway 
nd byway. Korea’s spirit worship is 
made evident everywhere, not only by 
its spirit nests and pillars, but by the 
widespread fear of supernatural and 
malignant beings. Siam, Burma, Cey- 
lon, abound in temples and priests and 
worship of a sort. Idol-ridden India 
exhibits religion stamped on every man’s 
forehead and controlling the minutest 
detail of the daily life. Moslem lands 
remind you of the eternal truth and 
necessary falsity of their creed five 
times a day, when every man promptly 
responds to the muezzin’s call to lustra- 
tions and prayer. Benighted Africa is 
at once deeply religious and more deeply 
mistakenly superstitious. 

And China? Yes, China has three 
well-recognized religions, held at the 
convenience and special need of dif- 
fering emergencies. Confucianism is 


ethically strong; but, owing to its wilful 


eclipsing of religion—implicit to the 
Chinese, explicit to an Occidental—it 
has no power to raise men to the plane 
of righteous and godly living. Bud- 
dhism and Taoism are the forlorn hope 
few, and these mainly in the 
The real 
religious objects in the life of men are 


of the 
outhern half of the Empire. 
smoke - begrimed 


the tawdry, paper 


kitchen god, who has been silently 
watching the life of the household un- 
til, at the year’s end, he ascends in 
moke and flame to the North Star to 
report the twelve-months’ misdeeds to 
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the Pearly Emperor, and the even more 
powerful’ spirits of the dead who reside 
in little wooden slips, called ancestral 
tablets—objects at once of hope and 
even more of dread. China is more 
nearly without God than any existing 
nation. Religious openness is there; 
but so too is a general, sodden-witted 
apathy. When we recall the statement 
of one of the most devout missionaries, 
the St. John of North China, “Except 
the Bible, I have never found a book so 
instinct with God as the Shu Ching— 


k of History”’—one longs to have 


Boo 
this noble race, at the dawn of whose 
national existence stands so marvelous 

witness to Jehovah, brought once more 
No influential 
priesthood, no debasing canon, no perse- 


face to face with Him. 


cuting government, withstands the com- 
ing of Christlanity. Respect for West- 
ern literature, both secular and religious, 
favors its introduction. Docile pupils 
eagerly wait the teaching of these illu- 
minating pages. “Rice Christians,” 
those who have turned unto the Living 
I have 
too many Chinese martyrs’ 


God in China, have been called. 
stood by 
Tens of thou- 
sands have deliberately chosen death— 


graves to believe that. 


death in most terrible form—rather than 
to deny their Lord; and that this pro- 
fession was genuine is proved by the 
springing up of larger and stronger 
churches than ever on soil drenched 
with martyr blood. If faithfulness unto 
death can be so accounted for, may God 
make all His children partakers of the 
same Kingdom-making rice! 

4. China should appeal to us because 
of the hour of crisis which has already 
struck. Her material endowment is a 
peril threatening her own future and 
that of the world. 
pered by altruism and love, is inevitable, 


Materialism, untem- 


if China learns only how to sink mines, 
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build railways, insert our countless ma- 
chines, build navies and train armies. 
These strong national traits inherited 
from the past will grow outward and 
strike downward like the banyan, mak- 
ing the Chinese more than ever “of the 
earth, earthy,” unless Christian firmly 
takes the hand of the man of 
the muck-rake and allures him onward 
toward higher things and the Heavenly 
optimt pessimus. 
China has the best both in her material 
and racial endowment, but the wellnigh 
inevitable abuse of these gifts will prove 


Country. Abusus 


her ultimate ruin, if Christians do not 
Harmful forces 
rush in like a flood; Christian forces 
alone can prevent a deluge worse than 
that of Yao and Shun. In the heart of 
Hankow, I have seen a 

factory of the 
Tobacco Company, 
capable of producing 10,000,000 cigar- 
ettes a day, ministering to a habit which 
Chinese themselves regard as a terrible 
Less than half a mile from it 
is the largest Christian press in Central 


come to her rescue. 


China, at 
superbly equipped 


British - American 


menace. 


China, which in an entire year sends out 
only about one-fourth as many booklets 
and Gospels as the Tobacco Company’s 
daily tale of cigarettes. This is a fair 
illustration of the comparative activity 
of the Christian forces and those de- 
structive agencies which are on the one 
hand feebly, on the other energetically, 
striving for ascendency in the Empire. 
But in the higher realm of education 
is the present paramount issue in China. 
Government schools of all grades are 
springing into existence everywhere. 
They are, and necessarily will be for 
superficial. In 
foreign instructors, 
mostly Japanese, and either neutral or 
anti-Christian in influence, are 


teaching China in this critical hour. 


years to come, very 


higher education, 


their 
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Christian schools are crowded, and do 
not begin to meet the demand. Many 
officials and wealthy persons, though 
Confucianists, would prefer to put their 
sons into Christian institutions, because 
of their moral safeguards and better 
instruction; but accommodations are in- 
sufficient. Christian education is the 
most strategic factor now on the hori- 
zon, and the Church is letting the day 
of opportunity slip by. Today only 
missionaries may reside and do their 
work at will in every part of the Em- 
pire. How soon revised treaties will 
grant the same right to purveyors of all 
sorts of seducing and materializing 
goods one cannot tell; but the day will 
come, and then, unless the seed of truth 
has taken firm root, these influences will 
threaten the life of the tender plant. 
Outside the treaty ports the field is 
almost exclusively ours, but it may not 
be a decade hence. 
portunity.” 

5. China is offering to the Church 
a strategic base for its Asiatic propa- 
ganda. 


“Buy up the op- 


Within her boundaries alone are 
fully one-fourth of the people of the 
globe. Here are greater facilities for 
reaching the people, fewer obstacles in 
the way of mission work, and a greater 
call for the strong manning of the vari- 
ous coigns of vantage than can be found 
elsewhere. The task is confessedly diffi- 
cult, but it is certainly rewarding. 

China once won, ‘her influence on 
Asia will be far greater in the Eastern 
Hemisphere than Japan’s now is or ever 
can hope to be. The rim of Southeast- 
ern Asia from Rangoon to Hongkong, 
as well as many of the great islands 
of Malaysia and of the Pacific as far 
east as Hawaii, are becoming more and 
more dominated by Chinese enterprise. 
Already many of these colonies are illus- 
trating what can be done through Chris- 
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tian merchants and preachers in the 
evangelization of those countries. Let 
China become Christianized, and her 
part in the evangelization of the greatest 
continent of the world will astonish the 
Church. 

China today is wide open. 
there writes: 


A worker 
“The giant is finding his 
feet. He is old—yet young, very young, 
in Western affairs. Who shall lead 
him? Agnostics, atheists, unbelievers, 
or Christians?” And again, under an- 
other figure: “Can we, who have been 
riveting and hammering year after year, 
now witness the launching of a Great 
Eastern without feeling the keenest in- 
terest in its future? Honestly, we feel 
it is far and away the biggest thing to 


CURRENT 


God-Speed 

That man who can remember more 
than ten student conferences often de- 
lights to recall the distribution of his 
friends of former years over the whole 
world. There is one in Africa, another 
in India, another in Alaska, another in 
China—so it goes till he has touched 
nearly all the countries of the globe. 
There have gone out from our student 
circles many strong men. It is absurd to 
say we do not grudge them; we are sorry 
that they leave: and it is a, tremendous 
testimony to the vastness of the work be- 
yond that earnest men at home, still 
grudging, will send them out and bid 
them God-speed. We sent another out 
from among us late in October: Frank 
V. Slack sailed for Calcutta. He is to en- 
ter association work there. There is little 
need to dwell upon the opportunity in 
that great city of the East. It is a city of 
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which God has called us for many a 
century.” And you must pardon us if 
for the moment we have neither eyes 
nor ears for tugs, launches, or yachts 
while the leviathan is gathering head- 
way as she leaves the dry dock for open 
waters.” This Greatest Eastern is in 
tremendous need of officers—men of 
education, of keenness of vision, of abil- 
ity as leaders of men, of sacrificial life 
men who know their chart, and who are 





in truest allegiance to the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords. The ter beati 
of the student world today are those 
who will shortly serve God and their 
fellow men in this great empire of 
China in this day of tremendous op- 
portunity. 


COMMENT 


great religions; and now Christianity 
fights there with foes worthy of her steel. 
It is to this position of importance that 
one for six years closely identified with 
student work here in America goes this 
year. Mr. Slack is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania of the class of 
1903. He is a member of the Kappa 
Sigma Fraternity and during his course 
was president of the combined musical 
organizations and editor-in-chief of the 
class Record. For three years he was 
one of the secretaries at Pennsylvania, 
after which he became international stu- 
dent secretary for the East. Last year 
he spent in Union Theological Seminary, 
during which time he was managing edi- 
tor of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. Through- 
out these varied activities he has con- 


stantly stood out among his fellows as 
trusted with matters of especial conse- 
quence. It would be entirely out of place 
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to review minutely here the accomplish- 
ments of the past, for these were really 
but the preparation for the larger life 
work now entered upon. Yet even this 
period of preparation left some things 
well done. There are monuments in men 
that stand enduring as the result of this 
short but intensive service for the Mas- 
ter. Only one who has succeeded to the 
work he left can fully appreciate the 
measure of that service. 
What Does a’Varsity Letter Mean? 
Gather a football team together in the 
spirit of win-at-all costs, train it as they 
train a troupe of dogs for a circus, let it 
draw its inspiration from a student body 
that deep down in its heart thinks the 
only evil the team can do is to lose the 
came; and the team stands defeated be- 
Defeated ?— 
Football is 
not played merely for exercise; if that 


fore it steps on the field. 
crushed, routed, annihilated ! 


were so, it is probable that with much 
less trouble we could accomplish the same 


purpose by standing before an open 
window and executing certain motions 
with Indian clubs or following a system 
of hissing inhalations and exhalations 
according to the most approved of mod- 


ern methods. It is more than that; for 


do we not give a special honor in the 


shape of the 


oy? 


Varsity letter” or some 
such insignia to the successful player? 
Now, what does that letter mean? No 
man would wear it if it stood in the eyes 
of the world as witness of the accom- 
plishment of an aim through selfish bru- 
tality. No man would wear it if everyone 
considered that it branded a man as an 
upholder of the principle of win-at-all 
costs. No man would wear it if everyone 
knew that it meant being a docile mem- 
ber of a team that was driven as a group 
of slaves by the curses of a coaching 


task-master. No man would wear it if 
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everyone were certain it meant living up 
to the principle of “laying out” the most 
promising opponent in the first half. If 
the full significance of certain “letters”’ 
—not all by means—could be 
branded upon the brows of the team, 


any 


would its members swagger across the 
campus? If the full history of certain 
teams were written out upon transparen- 
cies beneath the winning score of the 
great game, would the loyal undergradu- 
ates carry them with cheers and songs 
up and down the streets? 
to be ashamed to face such questions. We 


No one ought 


are all so prone to magnify trivial vic- 
tories and forget frightful defeats. A 
recent graduate and a college professor 
of a certain institution were discussing 
this fall whether or not a college foot- 
ball coach should be a gentleman: the 
graduate maintained that while it was 
perhaps desirable it was not necessary. 
The definition of a gentleman in such a 
case is not exacting. Of course, if foot- 
ball is in every case to be a mere athletic 
curiosity, such a qualification is unneces- 
sary. But if in the smallest sense we look 
to football as an aid in the building of 
character and the developing of a spirit 
of true citizenship, is it not futile to ex- 
pect character to be developed by one 
who has no character or a spirit of true 
citizenship by one who refuses to cleanse 
himself? The incident is no doubt ex- 
treme; but has it never happened in ac- 
tual practice? It is a fair proposition to 
ask every man in college to-day: “What 
does your college ‘letter’ actually stand 


=99 


for?” Let the question be answered 
without falsehood or reservation! Over 
the whole of United States the “letter” 
is held up as a mark of honor; and an 
equivalent insignia, though taken less 
seriously, is considered distinctive in 
Canada. Why is this mark honorable? 
It is not to the point here to enter min- 
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utely into all the various issues that are 
being discussed relative to college foot- 
ball. What is needed is that instead of 
taking the things as a mere matter of 
course, we shall examine this symbol with 
the utmost care. It is the custom of stu- 
dents in other lands to smile at the weight 
we give our rewards of this kind, but it is 
a serious matter if we are placing an en- 
tirely false value upon this symbol. It is 
clear gain for the college and for the in- 
dividual if the man who wears the letter 
can say: “This stands for clean, whole- 
some, manly sport. It stands for a game 
played because it is good to play, a game 
well won or bravely lost. I am not less, 
but more, of a man because I have so 


represented my college!” 


The Winter Conference at Carmel 


Those who gather at the conference at 
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Carmel-by-the-Sea in California will be 
thinking much of the great Rochester 
Convention. It is not well that those who 
are closely in touch with Rochester 
should forget that the students on the 
Pacific Coast far away from the great 


gathering are assembling in the same 
spirit with the same great object before 
their eyes. The steady and persistent 
building of our regular conferences 
makes possible the gathering up of the 
results of such conventions as those of 
the Student Volunteer Movement: we 
must have men and women patiently 
trained to save the impulse of such times 
of special inspiration from wasting itself 
away in wrong channels, Perhaps, then, 
it is especially fitting that we should 
sometimes turn our thoughts from the 
larger gathering and remember in our 
prayers this conference in California, this 
laying of foundations, 
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Chapel at Pennsylvania.—Chapel exercises 
as an introduction to the day’s work have long 
been a well-established custom at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. There were days, as 
far back as 1876, when every stall reserved for 
Faculty members was full and when all the 
benches were crowded to overflowing. But 
thirty-seven years have wrought a transforma- 
tion in many old university traditions, and one 
that has perhaps sufferéd most is Chapel 
Last year, attendance at morning devotions 
was optional and rarely were there present 
more than a handful of students. This year 
marks an epoch at Pennsylvania in which the 
tide of unpopularity and disinterestedness in 
Chapel has been stayed. By means of an ac- 
tive propaganda the tide is gradually turning 
and Chapel is once more regaining its old-time 
and well-deserved place among the foremost 
of Pennsylvania’s institutions. Attendance has 
been made voluntary and opened to all de- 
partments in the university. A student quar- 
tet is present each morning. The services 
are conducted every week by different 
professors from the medical, law, dental, 
graduate, and college faculties, with the 
hope of drawing the support of the men of 
these various departments. Strong appeals 





have been made to the students through the 
medium of The Pennsylvanian, the daily 
paper of the university, and the services of 
each morning are reported in full. Back of 
the entire movement, lending it an impetus 
which nothing can stop, has been the energy 
and personality of a man loved by every Penn- 
sylvania student, Vice-Provost Edgar F. Smith, 
His efforts in reviving the institution which, 
in his own words, “is really the university 
family coming together for a short time every 
morning to acknowledge that all we have and 
all we are come from the Heavenly Father,” 
have been unremitting and fruitful. Co-opera- 
tion with Dr. Smith on the part of The Penn- 
sylvanian and the Christian Association has ac- 
complished extraordinary results. At the be- 
ginning of the year thirty was the daily at- 
tendance at the morning exercises. During 
the first week of systematic agitation the 
average attendance mounted to 108; the 
second week to 126; and the first three days 
of this week disclose an average of 170. The 
record attendance for a single day has been 
288, and it is safe to predict that the 300 
mark will soon be reached. Publicity, Dr. 
Smith, the Christian Association, and the 
prayers of many an undergraduate and alum 
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lus are responsible for this real reviving and 
awakening of interest in Chapel at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Bible Study in India——During Clayton S. 
Cooper’s recent trip around the world in the 
interests of Bible Study, while at the Gov- 
ernment College at Lahore, in the Punjab, 
North India, an invitation came to him from 
the student body to lead in a debate before 
the parliamentary societies of the college upon 
the question, “Resolved that Religious Edu- 
cation Should be Made a Part of the Cur- 
riculum Study of the Government Colleges 
of India.” This question was debated with 
great earnestness and thoroughness before an 
audience composed of 500 Hindu, Moham- 
medan and Parsi students. Those arguments, 
which suggested the feasibility and the profit 
of introducing the study of the Bible into the 
system of Indian education, were greeted with 
prolonged applause. The Indian students, like 
the students in North America, are desirous 
of obtaining religious education. The chief 
need is that of leadership and proper Biblical 
literature. * * * Bible study is success- 
fully carried on in groups of two in various 
parts of India. The secretary or Christian 
worker invites students to meet him in his 
office or study, to talk over intellectual re- 
ligious problems with the use of the Bible. 
Che students who meet thus with the worker 
are, for the most part, non-Christians. Some 
workers are engaged during the whole day in 
meeting students for an hour each in this man- 
ner of Bible study and discussion. It is not 
possible by this plan, of course, to meet many 
students daily, but it is found most effective 
there in actually helping strong, representative 
men who are often in deep perplexity in rela- 
tion to biblical and life problems. 


A Service to the Nation—Dartmouth Col- 
lege is taking up seriously the question of 
teaching English to foreigners. On Sunday, 
November 7, Dr. Peter Roberts, of the Inter- 
national Committee, paid a visit to the college. 
On Monday night there was held a very re- 
markable gathering in the little town of 
Wilder. The International Paper Company is 
putting up a large dam there, and about one 
hundred Italians are at work on the con- 
struction. Sixty-five of these, and ten stu- 
dents in the college, were present at the meet- 
ing on Monday night. A remarkable per- 
formance was given by the students, including 
conjuring, singing of the quartet, a banjo duet 
and a phonograph. Professor Langley of the 
College gave an address in Italian on the im- 
portance of learning the English language. 
This program was followed by a demonstra- 
tion by Dr. Roberts in the method of teaching 
foreigners English that has come to be asso- 
iated with his name, as he has made a most 
successful adaptation of a general principle to 
the needs of such work. It is hoped that the 
classes in English will meet twice a week. 
They will be taught by the students who were 
present at the demonstration. The padrone 
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told Dr. Roberts and Professor Langley that 
if they came down again he would treat them 
to a real Italian dinner,—three hours at the 
table without a pause! 


The Association as the Representative of 
the Students—In a number of colleges in 
America the undergraduate body is recogniz- 
ing, in what might be called an official manner, 
the high position taken by the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the life of the 
students. Testimonies are given again and 
again by college presidents, officers, and mem- 
bers of the faculty ; but it is a very strong wit 
ness to the efficiency and worth of the organi- 
zation when conspicuous distinction is con- 
ferred upon it by the prominent among the 
undergraduates. The Association building has 
often been used by student organizations. 
The president of the Student Association is 
often, by reason of his office, a member of the 
parliamentary committee or senior council— 
the representative authoritative executive of 
the student body whatever be its name in in- 
dividual institutions. The general secretary 
has often been chosen for special honorable 
tasks. A distinction that might be called 
unique has been conferred upon the Associa- 
tion at Stanford University, California: the 
reception to the visiting Vancouver football 
team was put into their hands. This, in a 
very real sense, recognizes the Association as 
an adequate representative of the whole uni- 
versity, to extend a welcome to an important 
visiting athletic organization. The Student 
Body organization also turned over its regular 
annual reception for students to the Associa- 
tion. This was a stag affair and was attended 
by 700 men. 


The Canadian Northwest—In the Canadian 
Northwest, Charles W. Bishop, the student 
and religious work secretary, has been mak- 
ing regular visits. In British Columbia there 
are five colleges: they are at present of small 
size, but are growing up with the rapidly in- 
creasing provinces. Twenty-five years ago 
there was only one building standing after 
the fire in Vancouver; at present it has a 
population of over 80,000. The work of the 
Student Association is in a formative condi- 
tion at present, but there is great promise in 
the situation. Three Associations affiliated 
with the American Student Movement are at 
work now. At McGill University College and 
Westminster Hall new Associations were or- 
ganized. It is planned to send two delegates 
from Vancouver to the Rochester conven- 
tion. Mr. Bishop expects to visit in the next 
few weeks the two new universities of the 
Canadian Middle West—the University of 
Alberta, at Strathcona, and the University of 
Saskatchewan, at Saskatoon. In all proba- 
bility there will be this year an Association at 
Alberta. The University of Saskatchewan 
opened for students in the month of October 
in this year. T. H. Billings, of the Interna- 
tional Committee, and Mr. Bishop join forces 
in Winnipeg, to present the Rochester Con- 
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vention and to aid in securing funds for the 
maintenance of the intercollegiate work in 
that city. 


A Letter from Galen M. Fisher to the InTER- 
COLLEGIAN from Japan.—There has for decades 
been effective teaching of the Bible in Japan; 

the real study ot the Bible by Japanese 
tudents has been rare. * * * In olden 
times the conference or seminar method was 
prevalent in Japan in the study of the Con- 
fucian classics, but it has been all but crowded 
ut by the incoming of the lecture method, 
hand in hand with schools after the German 
pattern. So, what is known in America as 
the group system of Bible study is hardly 
more than the Western counterpart of the 
discarded old Japanese customs. But we 
are none the less grateful to you for 
ending us Mr. Clayton S. Cooper, to rein- 
tate the older and sounder method, at 
least in its application to the study of the 
Bible. * * * Mr. Cooper spent only five 
weeks with us, but he was able to make our 
Association leaders feel that the group system 
was a sane method, based on principles as 
valid in Japan as in the West. Apart from the 
merits of his case, Mr. Cooper gained a ready 
response by his own openness to new light, 
and by his willingness to make haste slowly, 
in other words, by tact and restraint. * * * 
We realize that although, like a mathemati- 
ian, we may “suppose the problem solved,” 
we have, in fact, hardly begun. The steps al- 
idy taken are as follows: 1. A rational 
idvisory council for Bible study, composed 
ten competent men, has been formed. 2. 
[he group system was successfully carried out 
at our national summer conference in July, 
when ninety students under the lead of nine 
young professors and secretaries found, as one 
man put it, that “it was the most interesting 
study I ever did.” Another student, who 
acted as a circulating critic, reported “I at- 
tended four groups, and in one of them I 
was almost flqored by the number of ques- 
tions shot at us by the leader. But however 
uncomfortable it may be at first, I believe the 
leader should question to the point of embar- 
rassing the students.” 3. A. course of study 
based on Professor Jenks’, ““The Social Sig- 
nificance of the Teachings of Jesus,” will be 
published this fall. The writer of it, by the 
way, was a seminary classmate of Mr. 
Cooper’s, Professor Y. Chiba. This will be 
followed next summer by a volume on the 
“Life of Christ,” by Japan’s Bosworth, Pro- 
fessor E. Kashiwai. 4. A half dozen normal 
training classes have been started and are 
sending off runners in the shape of groups 
led by older students in school dormi- 
tories. * * * We are -fortunate in having 
a goodly number of biblical students, many 
of them graduates of American seminaries, 
who can be drafted for institutes, training 
classes and the writing of books. Further- 
more, Mr. Niwa. of our national staff, will 
soon return bringing the impetus of his 
study of the Bible movement in Europe and 


America. * * * With Japan’s marked ca- 
pacity for selection and modification, it may be 
that a generation hence the West will be wel- 
coming new ideas on Bible study as wrought 
out in Kyoto, Osaka or Tokyo. For the pres- 
ent, however, we gratefully accept all you 
have to give and to teach, and ask that the 
exact date of repayment be left blank. 


Evangelistic Campaigns in Indiana.—A. 
Elliott and E. C. Mercer have been holding 
special meetings in the State of Indiana dur- 
ing October and the early part of November. 
The first point touched was Purdue Uni- 
versity. Purdue is a large engineering school 
with 1,500 students. Both Elliott and Mercer 
spoke at the Fraternity houses. On October 
26, Mercer addressed the student body and 
the faculty. The Association at Purdue has 
recently moved on to the campus and is now 
in a very much better position to meet the 
needs of the men of the university. At the 
State University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Ind., an institution famous for the beauty 
of its campus and the architecture of its build- 
ings, a series of meetings was held. Mercer 
spoke twice to the men and gave one address 
at the high school. Elliott made four ad- 
dresses to the men and two to the women 
students. The average attendance at these 
meetings was 350. Every fraternity house 
hospitably opened its doors to the visitors, 
and in one instance every man in the fra- 
ternity took a stand for the Christian life. At 
the final meeting on Sunday night, October 
31, about one hundred and sixty students sig- 
nified their intention of standing for Jesus 
Christ, both in the university and in the busi- 
ness world. Dr. Lindley of the faculty joined 
heartily in these meetings. Wabash College 
was visited November 1. At the evening 
meeting Mercer was given the opportunity to 
address one of the largest crowds that has 
turned out for a religious meeting at the 
college for many years. The president and 
faculty of the institution gave a hearty wel- 
come to the visitors. 


Progress at Northwestern University —The 
College Association of Northwestern Uni- 
versity of Evanston, Illinois, reports encour- 
aging progress and greatly increased interest 
in the Association. Four times as many stu- 
dents enrolled and paid their dues during the 
first two weeks of the term as was the case a 
year ago, and the committee confidently ex- 
pect to double the membership for next year. 
An effective method of securing Bible study 
enrolments has been put in practice in two or 
three of the fraternities in Northwestern Uni- 
versity. This plan was to have a registration 
card at each man’s plate at the beginning of 
the Sunday dinner in the fraternity houses. 
The topic for the course and the leader had 
been previously selected, and the matter of en- 
rolment was discussed about the table, with 
the result that nearly every man enrolled. 
The committee on directory of rooms did an 
excellent piece of work in the investigation of 


rooms for rent to students, with a view to 

certaining the sanitary conditions, price, and 
general character of the rooms; this informa- 
tion was listed in such manner as to be avail 
able for new students at the opening of this 
year [he investigation was conducted last 
spring and the information secured from the 
men who were living in the rooms at that 
time. The list has been of great value in the 
work for new students this year. The mem 
bership committee of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Association have departed from the 

toms prevailing heretofore, of a member- 
ship contest, and have substituted a straight, 
business-like, systematic canvass of the stu 
Every member of the committee was 
illowed to pick his own names from the stu 
dent list, and was given a report sheet with 

tructions either to secure the man’s mem 

rship or to report why he did not join 





M of the committee did their work well, 
ving largely to the energy of the chairman, 
the result shows 
Oberlin College.—The corner stone of the 
w Men’s Building at Oberlin College was 
laid at noon on Friday, November 12. The 


ceremonies in connection with the event were 
very impressive and interesting. At 11:30 the 
tudent body met in the college chapel, where 
an informal talk on the importance of the new 
building was given by Dean E. A. Miller, of the 
college. Dean Miller gave a description of the 
building, and commented F 
factor in developing and bringing out the very 
best that was in Oberlin men. Dr. Dan F. Brad- 
ley, of Cleveland, led in the devotional exer- 
cises of this part of the ceremony, after which 
the audience adjourned to the site of the new 
building. The stone was put into place and 
pronounced “well and truly laid” by Mr. 
Philip C. King, president of the Association 
and president of the Senior class. A benedic- 
tion was pronounced upon the occasion by Dr 
H. M. Tenny, president of the trustees of the 
llege, and the gathering dismissed 


on its importance as a 


VUembership Canvass.—At 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
ersity, a most successful membership cam- 
paign was conducted from Tuesday until Sat- 
urday of election week. The campaign was 
arried on by means of a membership contest 
between the Blues and the Reds, and there was 
a good deal of wholesome excitement during 
those busy days Among those who threw 
themselves, heart and soul, into the campaign 
were President Charles F. Thwing and Coach 
Seaman of the football team. The following 





list is significant 
Out of 121 Freshmen, 121 aré¢ members 
Out of 901 Sophomores, 88 are members 
Out of 64 Juniors, 61 are members. 
Out of 321 Seniors, 31 are members 


The contest was won by the Blues, and the 
Reds were re 1uired by the conditions of the 
ntest to provide a banquet for the con- 
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querors. One reason for the advance in the 
work at Adelbert this year is, that the cabi- 
net meets every Monday noon and takes up 
seriously one paper of “College Leadership,” 
the published report of the Conference of 
Western Secretaries. This is taking Asso- 
ciation work in earnest. The papers in this 
report furnish the very best material for dis- 
cussion. 


New York City—Student work in large 
cities presents many special difficulties. There 
are sO many distractions in the shape of 
amusements and social life that it is a con- 
tinuous fight to find even the smallest amount 
of time for regular Association work. In 
New York City there is about 7 per cent. of 
the total number of students in America; 
and in spite of the difficulties the Intercol- 
legiate Association is pushing the work for- 
ward this year with renewed vigor. Special 
attention has been paid to Bible study this 
fall. Clayton S. Cooper has been assisting the 
secretaries, H. E. Edmonds, C. K. Brown, 
and A. S. Johnstone. At the College of the 
City of New York there are Bible classes in 
all of the fraternities. Two very successful 
luncheons were held for the medical students 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and for those of the Cornell and Bellevue 
Medical Schools. The total seating capacity 
of the rooms used was occupied in each case; 
sixty-five attending from the College of Physi 
cians and Surgeons, and fifty-five from Cor- 
nell and Bellevue. In all probability there will 
be 175 medical students in Bible study this 
coming year 


Over fifty students of Mt. 
are in mission study this year 


Hermon School 


Ex-Governor Glenn, of North Carolina, 
spoke to the Association of Louisiana State 
University on November 21 


At the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Mississippi there has been an average of 
250 men in attendance on Sunday evening 
meetings, and an average of eighty at the 
prayer meetings on Tuesday and Thursday 


evenings. 


The Mississippi State Bible Study Institute 
was held at Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss., 
November 5 and 7. Sixty delegates were 
present, and each went back to his own insti 
tution with a greater determination to make 
Bible study a great factor in the student life. 
Dr. O. E. Brown, of Vanderbilt, gave some 


impressive addresses 


At Vanderbilt University a football Bible 
class has been organized, with eight members 
of the Varsity team and the coach attending. 
There are also six fraternity Bible classes. 
An employment bureau has this year been or- 


December 
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ganized by the Association, and fifteen have 
already been helped to secure work. A new 
feature this year, also, is the organization of 
a leaders’ group in mission study. 


[he membership in the Christian Associa- 
tion at the Colorado School of Mines this year 
is the largest in the history of the school. 
Over 160 men out of 350 are enrolled. Eight 
Bible classes have been organized, and it is 
expected that more will be started in the near 
future. The Association has arranged for an 
entertainment course for this winter. This is 
the first course of this kind that the school 
has ever had 


rhe Colorado Agricultural College Associa 
tion has its Rochester budget raised and ex- 
pects to send a full quota of students to the 
convention. 


At Ohio Northern University the Cosmo 
politan Club, organized by the Association, 
was entertained by the president of the uni- 
versity, Dr. A. E. Smith. A very unique form 
f entertainment was given, consisting of 
mgs by the different guests in their native 
* * * As a special feature in 
decorations at the annual joint reception of 
the men’s and women’s Associations, there was 
arranged a fountain in the center of the chapel 
building, banked with ferns and arranged with 
tank and hose. This was kept as a surprise 
for the student body. There is a membership 
mpaign on at the present time, set up on the 
itive basis; two sides are competing 

or the largest number of enrolments. 


meues 


At the University of Texas, Austin, work 
on the foundations of a $50,000 Association 
Building is in progress. Already $40,000 has 
been subscribed 


D. O. Hibbard, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
oined the secretarial staff of the provincial 
ommittee of the Maritime Provinces as Stu 
lent and Boy’s Work Secretary. Mr. Hibbard 
udied at the University of Wisconsin, 


Jesse B. Wolf, Oberlin 1908, is teaching in 
the Paoting-fu Provincial College, China. 


The following men have gone to Japan to 
teach in the government schools: 

Millard L. Lowery, Denison University 

Richard F. Hints, Wisconsin. 

Roy Smith, New York University, 1908. 

P. H. Dowling, Denver University, 1909 

Kernan B. Whitworth, Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, 1909 

Walter C. Robb, University of Minnesota, 
1908 

F. P. Nicodemus, University of Illinois, 
1909. 


Frank Laurie, Jr., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1909, is a tutor in Robert College Con- 
stantinople. 


[he Employment Bureau at the University 
of Oregon, instituted this year, has provided 
about $356 worth of work in odd jobs and 
situations paying board and room. This work 
has been highly commended by students and 
residents in the town. 


A full delegation will go from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina to the Rochester 
Convention. 


The “Every Day in the Year Club” Bible 
class of the Northwestern University Asso- 
ciation, Law, Pharmacy and Dental Schools 
Department, begins its sixth week with strong 
interest and attendance. Socials have been 
held separately for the first-year men of the 
different schools in this Association, and the 
president, vice-president, secretary and an ex- 
ecutive committeeman of the first-year dental 
class are assisting in the preparations for 
their social Che pre sident of the Associa- 
tion plays ‘‘center” on the university team, but 
finds time to attend Bible class and do good 
work 


Four men were sent to the State Convention 
of the Illinois State committee at Champaign 
from the Northwestern Medical School, Chi- 


cago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harvey L. Allen, both of the 
class of 1909 of the University of Puget 
Sound, sailed on Wednesday, November 3, for 
Iquique, Chile. They expect to be associated 
with the English school. Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
are the first foreign missionaries from this 
university, and their departure for the field is 
regarded as a significant event by the students. 


At the University of Oregon, on the evening 
before the big football game, Dr. Leonard, of 
the department of mathematics, addressed a 
large and enthusiastic gathering of students 
at the Association meeting on “Football or 
Playing the Game.” The meeting was over in 
time for the men to attend the regular football 
rally immediately after 


The professional schools branch of the 
University of Denver, which comprises the 
law, medical, dental departments, has this year 
a most successful Association work. Ira R. 
Seltzer has succeeded Rex B. Yeager as gen- 
eral sec retary 


Montana Agricultural College has two dele 
gates ready for Rochester. In a Chapel meet 
ing $150 were raised toward expenses. 


On November 13 a committee of ten men 
representing the theological seminaries and 
colleges in the vicinity of San Francisco met 
with Gale Seaman, of the International Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of arranging a Min- 
isterial Conference for some day in mid- 
winter. 
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A combination Bible study and Ministerial 
Conference was held at Pomona College on 
November 20 and 21. The conference included 
delegates from the University of Southern 
Calitornia, Occidental College, Whittier Col- 
lege and Pomona. President James A. B 
Scherer, of Throop Polytechnic Institute, and 
George Irvir were the chief speakers. At 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., six of the 
eight bible classes meet in two separate 
weekly normal This has proved to 
be a highly valuable feature of the work. 





classes. 


At the Georgia School of 1 echnology there 
are twenty-eight Bible classes. There are two 
different given, and one committee- 
man has general supervision over each course 
Chese men follow up the attendance of leaders 
at the normal classes and see that the reports 
llected from the each week. 
[he Georgia School of Technology is under 


courses 


are « classes 


military discipline, but permission has been 
given by the superintendent of the dormi 
tories for 45 minutes on Thursday evening, 
ust after inspection at 7 o’clock, as a period 


Che study hour is slightly 
extended to make room for this period. The 
fraternity well attended and en- 


for Bible classes 


Ciasses are 


thusiasti These groups are led entirely by 
men and the general secretary. 

\ Bible Study Conference was held for 

Mississippi students at Jackson, Miss., No- 

ember 5 to 7. The conference was led by 


Mr. Willis, of the 
and Dr. O. E. 


International Committee, 
Brown, of Vanderbilt Uni- 


ersity About sixty-five delegates were 
present. Much emphasis was placed upon the 
proper qualifications for leadership of Bible 
lasses The delegates caught the purpose of 


study and the real living issues in- 
[he conference meant much to Mis 
students 


group 


The membership of the Association at the 
University of Tennessee has increased over 
60 per cent. Enrolment in Bible classes is 50 


per cent. greater than it was last year. Over 
8o per cent. of the fraternity men are taking 
Bible study. 


At the University of Arkansas there are 235 
men enrolled as members of the Association 
and 180 in Bible study. This is a considerable 
increase Over previous years 

An edition of one thousand attractive and 
useful handbooks was distributed among the 
men of the University of Chicago by the Stu- 
dent Association at the beginning of the 
autumn quarter. Each recipient of a hand- 
book filled out in the office of the Associa- 
tion an information blank giving his name, 
university address, and church membership or 
preference. The information thus gathered 
was distributed immediately among all the 
churches of the neighborhood, and a work 


December 


more thorough and systematic than ever be- 
fore is being done by the committee on church 
relations. 


[he State of Kansas ,will probably send its 
full quota of delegates to Rochester. Pro- 
vision has already been made for seventy- 
five delegates. It is probable that the total 
number will exceed one hundred. 


Dr. W. S. Hall, of Northwestern Medical 
School, is giving a week’s lectures on sexual 
problems in the colleges and high schools of 
Kansas. 


Rev. Charles Stelze, prominent as a repre- 
sentative of the Church in labor circles, has 
become the lecturer and head of the depart- 
ment of Christian Sociology in the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School, in the city of New 
York, and is about to apply in the administra- 
tion of his department certain convictions to 
which his investigations have led him re- 
garding the preparation of ministers and lay- 
men for Christian service. 


At the University of Nebraska a financial 
campaign for student subscriptions has just 
closed. The sum raised is $1,285. The can- 
vassers were divided into twelve groups, with 
seven in each, and a captain for each group. 
[he campaign was opened with a_ supper. 
Che pledges are made as so much per week, 
to be collected monthly for eight months. A 
canvass was held on the campus. Every man 
was decorated with a button as soon as he 
subscribed. 


At Colorado College the Employment Bu- 
rea placed 130 men on permanent jobs this 
fall, the cash value of which will amount to 
$12,250 for the year. At Chapel, November 
4, the college raised $500 toward the support 
of H, E. Ewing, 1908, representative of the 
College at Buenos Ayres. It is expected that 
Mr. Ewing will sail in January. The college 
expects to contribute $800 toward Mr. Ewing’s 
support. 


Nebraska Wesleyan University of Uni- 
versity Place has set as its standard this year 
the enrolment of every student in the Asso 
ciation. The Bible study policy is 150 men 
out of a possible 220. 


At the University of Texas, Austin, Dr. 
Francis L. Patton, of Princeton, delivered 
nine lectures in the University Auditorium on 
fundamental principles of Christianity. 


At the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas it was agreed, on the occasion 
of the visit of Student Secretary Benn, to 
plan for a general secretary at the beginning 
of the next college year, and for an Asso- 
ciation Building on the campus to cost between 
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$50,000 and $75,000. President Milner of the 
college accepted the chairmanship of the ad- 
visory committee, and others of the faculty 
are heartily in favor of these forward steps. 
A. L. Ward, lieutenant-colonel of the Student 
Body, is president of the Association. 


The new Association at Haverford School, 
Haverford, Penn., was admitted as a member 
of the North American Student Movement in 
October. The Association was organized 
March 9, 1909, with thirty-four charter mem- 
bers. There are 260 students in the institu- 
tion. 


At John Tarleton College, Stephenville, 
lex., 90 per cent of the men students are 
members, and go per cent. of these are en- 
gaged in Bible study. 


State Secretary Benn, of Texas, has suc- 
ceeded in his visits this fall in getting Bible 
study in every institution that he has visited 
where it had not already existed. 


Nebraska Wesleyan Association is at work 
for the boys of the community. A secretary 
for Boys’ Work has been appointed and rooms 
rented for the use of the department. Gym- 
nasium work and Bible classes are on the pro- 
gram for the year. 


Texas will have a special train to the 
Rochester Convention, starting from Dallas, 
Monday, December 27, in charge of State 
Student Secretary Benn. About seventy-five 
delegates are expected. 


Sam Houston Normal, at Huntsville, Tex., 
had a membership campaign recently, which 
resulted in increasing the membership of the 
Association from thirty to one hundred, 


New Associations have been organized this 
fall in Texas at Allen Academy, located in 
Bryan; Coronal Institute, at San Marcos; 
Southwest Texas Normal, at San Marcos, and 
Britton Training School, at Cisco. Bible 
study has been started at all of these, also 
at Austin College, Sherman; Texas Christian 
University, Waco; Trinity University, Waxa- 
hachie; Polytechnic College, Fort Worth; 
Daniel Baker, Brownwood; State Medical 
College, Galveston, and Simmons College, 
Abilene. 


We hear from the State of Washington: 
Three men attended the annual State con- 
vention last year; thirty-five will be in at- 
tendance this year. Six —— are pledged 
from this State so far for the Rochester Con- 
vention. Whitman College, at Walla Walla, 
Wash., had thirty members in the Association 
last year, and by conducting an aggressive 
campaign at the opening days of school se- 
cured something like ninety-five. The Uni- 
versity of Washington is trying to secure one 
of the fine, permanent buildings constructed 
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for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 
This will give them splendid facilities for 
work and should mean great things for the 
University of Washington.” 


The missionary committee of the Y. W. 
A. of the University of Michigan are planning 
a union mission study rally for October 28. 
It is to take the form of an “Indian Social.” 
Decorations will be after North American In- 
dian style, and the lists of mission courses 
will be written on birch bark and exhibited. 


Mr. Burgess, who sails this fall under 
Princeton auspices to join Robert Gailey in 
Peking, spent several days recently in Prince- 
ton presenting the claims of the foreign field 
and holding personal conferences with men. 
Quite a number of seniors in the university are 
seriously considering spending several years 
after graduation as teachers in mission and 
government schools in the foreign field. 


The Haverford College Association is 
planning to continue this year its successful 
courses on social service. These include a 
carefully planned course on social problems 
and organized charity work, given mainly by 
outside speakers. There will be also supple- 
mentary trips to the slum districts and settle- 
ment houses in Philadelphia and New York. 


An Association has been recently reorgan- 
ized in Temple University, Philadelphia. A 
comfortable, well-furnished house has been se- 
cured near the university. 


Ohio University at Athens expects to send 
its full quota of men and women to the 
Rochester Convention. The expenses of the 
delegates are to be met by each member 
agreeing to earn one dollar some time during 
November. The women students are making 
their money by a series of “Twilight Re- 
citals,” one to be held each month for six 
months. 


The French camp Academy, Mississippi, 
has enrolled over half of its one hundred boys 
as active members of the Association, and 
the plan is to enroll every student before 
Christmas. 


In our last issue there was a note stating 
the Culver Military Academy had broken 
ground for the first building in a preparatory 
school wholly devoted to Association purposes. 
However, Georgia Military Academy has the 
priority, as it will open in a few weeks a very 
handsome Association Building. On the 
ground floor there will be a social room, a 
large game room, a room for Bible study, the 
office, a reading room, and quarters for the 
officers of the Association. The upper floor is 
given over entirely to a large assembly hall 
seating 250. This hall is fitted with electric 
light, opera chairs, and a piano. The furnish- 
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ings throughout are to be thoroughly up to 
date. The large porch in front is 70 feet 
long and overlooks the running track and 
tennis court. * * * There are about 160 
in attendance at the Georgia Military 
Academy, of whom 120 are boarders. Ninety- 
five boys are members of the Association. 
The Association has set itself definitely to 
solve the spiritual problems of the school. 


The Christian Association of Amherst Col- 
lege has recently organized a Boys’ Club for 
the boys of the town of Amherst. This club 
has meetings at least once a week in the gym- 
nasium, which has been secured for the use 
of the boys. The club is trying to fill a long- 
felt need. The boys themselves are enthusi- 
astic and the proposition is receiving the 
hearty support of the college men 


On November 1, 540 men had been enrolled 
in Bible study at Cornell University towards 
their policy of 1,100. These men were divided 
up into twenty-nine meeting each 
week. 


Ciasses, 


The Columbia Boys’ Clubs have started in 
Union Settlement in New York City; fifteen 


December 


clubs are already under way under the direc- 
tion of the Columbia resident director. A 
settlement mass meeting was held in chapel 
this month. It was addressed by Jacob A. 
Riis. It was the largest attendance of any 
such meeting, filling, as it did, the total ca- 
pacity of the chapel. 


Industrial service work has been started at 
McGill with the help of Mr. Charles R. Tow- 
son, of New York. A large meeting of 
science students was addressed by Mr. Tow- 
son, at which about twenty men signified their 
willingness to join in the work. The com 
mittee in charge plans to hold weekly meet- 
ings in the Engineering Building, to which all 
science students are invited and which will be 
addressed by men who are authorities in in 
dustrial problems and conditions. Appropriate 
literature will be circulated among the men in- 
terested, and practical work will be under 
taken after Christmas, which will probably 
include the teaching of English to foreigners. 
The College Association is this year supplying 
leaders for some of the Bible study groups 
conducted in the Boys’ Department of the 
Montreal City Association, and also for the 
classes conducted in the High School. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Introduction to Christian Missions. 


Thomas Cary Johnson, Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication. 
In these ten lectures Professor Johnson, of 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., 

has made a contribution to the philosophy of 

missions and inciden y has sketched the 
great outlines of missiot history. He lo 


75 cents. 


ar 
cates the missionary obligation in the very con 


stitution of the Christian Church. The Abra 
hamic covenant was fundamentally mission- 
ary; the missionary feature of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation was pronounced; the Church of the 
New Testament is a missionary society by 
Divine appointment. This is the author’s 
starting point, from which he proceeds to trace 
the growth of this idea in the consciousness of 
the Church up to the present time. In this 
historical outline the great landmark is the 
resolution of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States in 
1831, which declares that Church to be “a mis 
sionary society, the object of which is to aid in 
the conversion of the world, etc.” The mean 
ing of this consciousness to the individual 
disciple is illustrated in the cases of Paul, 
Raymond Lull and Erasmus. Here and there 
practical suggestions are made with reference 
to the prin nd practice of missions. The 
book has a value for the Christian public, but 
will appeal chiefly to ministers and divinity 
students, particularly those who belong to the 
Presbyterian communion. 


iple > a 


The Work of the Medical Missionary. 
By Martin R. Edwards, M. D. Ar- 
Student Vol- 


Paper, 10 cents. 


ranged for eight studies. 
unteer Movement, 


rhe eight outline studies which make up this 
course deal with aspects of medical mis 
sions which cannot fail to interest students. 
Why is medical missionary work carried on? 
What is its scope? What is its proven value? 
What equipment has the medical missionary? 
What diseases does he treat? What reception 
is given him by the people? What is his 
every-day life? What are some of the notable 
achievements of medical missionaries? These 
questions are discussed in a straightforward 
and practical fashion, and cause the work of 
the medical missionary to stand out plainly in 
its relation to the civilizing and Christianiz- 
ing of non-Christian nations. Especially 
clear are the social, hygienic and educational 
bearings of this form of missionary effort, as 
well as its direct evangelizing value. A most 
important study of the Ideal of the Medical 
Missionary closes the course. An appendix, 
which answers some very practical questions 
concerning qualifications, language study, 
equipment, furloughs, etc., adds to the value of 
the book. There is also a good bibliography 
of medical missionary literature. The course 
makes no pretence to be a thorough treatment 
of the question, but directs the student to 
ample sources of information. 
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FROM THE BULLETIN OF THE LAYMEN’S 
MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


All expectations have been surpassed in 
the four opening conventions of the Na- 
tional Missionary Campaign. Although they 
came so early in the season, giving very little 
time since the summer vacation to prepare for 
them, they have been in many respects the 
most remarkable religious meetings ever held 
in Buffalo, Cleveland, Richmond, Va., and 
3ristol, Tenn., according to the testimony of 
representative pastors and laymen in these 
cities. The average number of registered dele- 
gates at each of the four conventions has been 
well over one thousand, each registered dele- 
gate paying one dollar to defray the expenses 
of the convention. The largest available hall 
for the opening dinner was filled and over- 
flowed at Buffalo, Cleveland and Richmond. 
This was especially notable at Cleveland, 


where the dinner was served in the Central 
Armory, where fourteen hundred men were 
accommodated, while many unable to get in 


were served in an adjoining hotel, coming into 
the armory in time for the addresses. 

The National Campaign has only begun, but 
it has opened most auspiciously. The hearts 
of all the leaders and speakers have been filled 
with gratitude and praise at the signal evi- 
dence of God’s presence and favor. Prayer 
is being answered. There is no disposition to 
attempt to account for what is taking place 
apart from the supernatural element in the 

whole undertaking ‘Whoever prays most, 
hely »s most.” As the circle of prayer widens, 
the power of the campaign should steadily in- 


crease. Will 
circle? 

With a hymn of praise and a prayer for 
Divine blessing and guidance, the men of 
Buffalo launched the National Campaign on 
Saturday, October 16. The church people of 
the city and the surrounding country took up 
the call of missions. Nearly every Protestant 
Church in the city sent its quota of men to 
the convention. On Sunday, from every pulpit 
the wonderful story of missions in China and 
Japan, in India and Arabia, in Korea and the 
Philippines, in Africa and South America, was 
told. The opportunity, the responsibility and 
the call were placed squarely before the lay- 
men of the city by J. Campbell White, Colonel 
E. W. Halford, J. A. Macdonald, George 
Sherwood Eddy and other speakers at the va- 
rious sessions of the convention, which lasted 
four days. Busy business men left their af- 
fairs for the four days to hear about and dis- 
missions. They learned of the prac- 
ticability of placing the Gospel within the reach 
of everyone in this generation. 

“Men and Missions” was the topic of J. A 
Macdonald, eritor of the Toronto Globe. 

By pointing to the boundary between the 
United States and Canada, without a fort, a 
garrison or a battleship, as an example of in- 
ternational good sense, he brought the dele- 
gates to their feet in an outburst of cheering, 
‘The Christian nations will never go to war 
with each other,” he declared, “while joined in 
the evangelization of the world.” 


you not be one to join the 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO MISSIONS BY AMERICAN AND 


CANADIAN STUDENTS DURING 


The reports of the institutions 


»f higher learnin 


1908-1909 


g in the United States and Canada for 


the academic year 1908-00, gathered by the Student Volunteer Movement, show that $127,779.92 

















were contributed for missions. This is an increase of $11,067.33 over last year. 
AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED TO MISSIONS BY CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS 1908-09 
be ‘ vv 
6 S = Sys 5 
INSTITUTION 7-5 Z2 - 72s 3 
mow aS cal aa 5 > 
| i t 
Co-educational 379 351 189 $4,961.00 23,887.38 | $28,848.38 | $7,324.61 | $21,523.77 12,182 77,130 
For Men 137 56 20 27,148.00 23,444.94 50,592 .94 36,089 .02 14,503.92 | 2,951 18,700 
For Women 140 89 64 2,922.00 | 14,286.95 | 17,208.95 2,390.00 | 14,818.95 4,616 | 29,400 
Theological 134 61 41 | 13,311.38 | 9,397.43 | 22,708.81 | 14,586.80 | 8122.01| 1.671| 6.164 
Medical 164 53 3 107.78 107.78 35.00 72.78 85 | 23,844 
Normal 292 121 86 434.00 1,270.82 1,704 .82 170.00 1,534.82 2,850 | 26,485 
Preparatory Schools 121 67 19 1,069.34 1,119.90 2,189.24 551.00 1,638.24 1,217 64,130 
Agricultural 47 19 6 25.00 375.70 400.70 20.00 380.70 189 | 54,974 
Bible and Missionary 
Training 31 23 10 242.00 3,018.30 3,260.30 765.00 2,495 .30 631 
Unclassified 32 21 4 318.00 440.00 758.00 300 .00 458 .00 650 
Totals for 1908-09) 1,477 861 442 | $50,430.72 | $77,349.20 $127,779.92 | $62,231.43 | $65,548.49 #27, 042 | 300,827 
lotals for 1907-08} 1,477 689 359 40,368 .27 76,344.32 | 116,712.59 | 54,525.54 62,187.05 22,172 | 294,682 








* This number is not complete, 





as some insti 











itions did not report the number 
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LIST OF INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING $300 OR MORE TO MISSIONS DURING THE YEAR 1908-09 





INsTITUTIONS* 


| Given by 


Faculty 
and 
Friends 


No. of 
Given by | Students 
Students 


ing 


Contribut- | 


No. of 
Students 
Matricu- 





Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. . 

es Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 
t College, Belleville, Ont., Canada.. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, eae 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. . 

Asbury Le Wilmore, Ky.. = nwes 

Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.. 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Iil.. 

Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 

Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Ga... .. 

Blackstone Female " Institute, Blackstone, Va.. 

Central Holiness University, Oskaloosa, Ia . . 

Christian and Missionary papece Training S School, South Nyack, N.Y 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia... .. 

Colorado College, coieeede S ings, “Colo. . 

Cottey College for Young Ladies, Nevada, Mo.. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J.. 

Friends Bible and Training School, Cleveland, O.. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. .. . 

Greenville College, Greenville, Ill (kaakaen te 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn........ 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. . 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa.. ‘ 

Havergal! College, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Ee ea 

Industria! Institute and ates, | ‘Columbus, Miss... . 

ees Gee, GL, Bh. coc cecccccccescace 

lowa State College, Ames, Ia. . aceuan 

Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada...... 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn.. — 

Mary Baldwin ah my Staunton, Va.. é 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. . 

McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada... ... 

McPherson College, McPherson, Seager 

Meridian Female College, Meridian, Miss... .. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. . iit 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, N. hy Canada..... 

Mount Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Northfield Sie ary, East Northfield, Mass.. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.. ‘ 

North-Western College, Naperville, Ill 

Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, Oberlin, O.. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O.. 

Pennsylvania State College, State C ollege, Pp Ts 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. a 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. 

Protestant Episcopa! Theological Seminary of Vi irginia, Alex: andria, Va 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, L yn hburg, Va. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, Tecieee, N. Y. 

Ruskin Cave Colle e, Ruskin, Tenn 

Scarritt Bible and Training School, Kansas demic Mo. 

Simpson College, Indianola, Ia... . 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass... . 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminz ary, ’ Louisville, » Ky.. 

Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va.. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.... 

Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky.. ; 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, N Y = 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va... 

University of Hitinois, Champaign, Ill. taxeieueae 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich .... ee en | 

University of Missouri, Columbia Mo cebeitsecietsananeuel 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa..... .. cab 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada.. ose eenaneel 

University of Virginia, —— Va ‘ 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. . . aii : , 2,800 

Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man., Cans ada.. . 300 

Western College for Women, Oxford, O sane 528 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa...... .. 400.00 

Whitworth Female College, Brookhaven, Miss 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn........ 





17, 489 


463 
3,385 


the list we shall be glad to make corrections in our next number.—Eprror. 








655 .! 


710.00 
19,000 .00 


4 
|* 


* *1f any institutions, whose contributions fer home and foreign missions emeunted to $300 or more, hove bees omitted from 
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Valuable Books and Pamphlets 





GENERAL 
Report of the National Board to the Biennial Convention, April, 1909... .. + Saale 3 .20 
Report of Second Biennial Convention, April, 1909 ee ee .40 


Combination offer for these two reports, fifty cents, cash order. 
Directory and Statistical Report of The Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United States 


of America . a . 6 : .10 
Directory of W orld’s "Associations, "1910 : oe oe ae: oo 1 bob. Oe & PR Cae ee ee 15 
The Association Monthly ee 6 year 1.00 


ane a 
In Clubs of 25 from One Association en a a ae a ee ee ee ee ee ll .75 
a rr or a er rr Cn « . gs os os ee 8 4 Oe oe 6 eee ee ee .50 
Foreign Postage (including Canada) ee en ee ee a year -25 
Single Copy, 10 cents 


Young Women’s Christian Association Calendar for 1909, oe gf kl ee ee ee 15 

Special Edition, cloth bound . , . «+ @ tee 6 we .40 
The Philosophy of Missions; REV G. A. "JOHNSTON Ross. . owe el ©. ae ee ee ole .05 
What is The Young Women’s Christian Association . 3S éat .05 
Historical Outline of the Young Women’s Christian Association Movement in America. | | — 25 

BIBLE STUDIES 
Lessons in the Gospel by John; CHARLOTTE ADAMs. .20 
The King and His Kingdom; Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. Rev. Ropert WELLS “VEACH. 

Paper, 35 cents; cloth ~ : .60 
The Principles of Teaching Applied to the Life of Christ. REv “ROBERT WELLs V SS See " .10 
The Parables of Jesus. ELpert RuSSELL. Paper a ar .20 
*Studies in the Gospel according to St. Mark. H W. Oldham “Cloth, 60 cents; ‘paper ‘a a a .40 
*Bible Studies on the Book of Acts. H. W. OLDHAM Paper i eo .40 
Studies in the Life of Christ in Art. Marigz Louise SLack Students’ Outline. ..... . . .10 

Teachers’ Outline. ....... 25 
* Imported by the National Board. 
FOREIGN 
The Foreign Department of the National Board, 1907 ... } 400 ake Me ecw Ge 15 
The Foreign Department Annual, 1908 ..... oe oe ee ie er ae ee ee ee de ee .25 
The Foreign Department Annual, 1909 .. : 25 


Combination Offer for The Foreign Department Annual for 1907, 1908 and 1909, fifty cents, cash order. 
To Tokyo, Shanghai and Beyond CLARISSA eo 


South America a Continent of Opportunity . JEAN Batty .... oe eee ee ee .03 
The South American Club ‘ ees ee eee ee charge 
The Young Women's Christian Association in India| AGngs G. Hut . a ee ‘ 
Women Students in India. Li_avati SINGH . ele oe Se Ook ale a ee ae ‘03 
The Second Young Women’s Summer Conference of Japan 0m ee. Ue! @ le es ae .03 
The Time of Change. (Japan.) Srerra C. FIsHEeR . aa - -e aid ae Os Seal 03 
The Present and Future in Shanghai .Grace L. Coppock . , re ee ° be” ke .03 
The First Student Conference of Chinese Women. A. ESTELLE PADDOCK. . ee ee ee .03 
A Day in China. Anna C. BARNARD ; are eae one ws ae ee te ee .03 
The Origin of the World’s Week of Prayer. i PDs @ we oa © 4 6 & oe 8 .03 
CITY AND ASSOCIATION EXTENSION 
Church and Association Co-operation. AuGustus NASH ...........4+44-. a 03 
The Relation of the Church and the Association Movement. ROBERT WELLS VEACH ..... 03 
Lunch Room Management. Mary S. DUNN .. : ere ee ee .03 
The Directorship of the Young Women’s Association as a Place of Service Emma Hays . - +2 .03 
The Southern Cotton Mill and the Association Movement LILLIAN L. Lone ‘ere oe .03 
A Plea for the Country Girl. HELEN F. BARNEs . Se SS Oe i a oe — .03 
The Call of the County Secretaryship. Herien F BARNES a ; a a te a es wc .03 
The Industrial Work of the Young Women’s Christian Association . 2 ee 6. & we wed .03 
STUDENT 
The Cabinet and Committees of a Student Young Women’s Christian Association. Mary FRANCES 
SANFORD . i ee ie wl ave. « oe eae bee eb Brae ee ee .20 
The Intercollegiate ‘Departmetit. rr es ke ew ee ae a aoa .03 
The Finance Department. Mary FRANCES SANFORD ........+4+4++4446-s es : .03 
Suggestions for Bible Class Leaders. ELBERT RUSSELL... . . os ‘ — ee .03 
ASSOCIATION BADGES 
World’s Association pin . : : “ssn ee . .50 
World’s Association pend< unt, plain edge a ey ee eee ae ae ee a ae oy ee ee .75 
World’s Association pendant, knobs on edge 2 he's .85 
National Association pin, design: the National Seal in " solid gold and dark blue enamel ee 2.00 





Complete price lists sent on request. Order the above from the 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United 
States of America. 


125 E. Twenty-seventh Street - - . New York City. 




















A Christmas 
Suggestion 


Sent On Approval 


To RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 
Laughlin 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


and 


RED GEM 
She Ink Pencil 


Your Choice of 


SF 00 


These 

Two 

Popular Post- 
Articles paid 


to any 
for only address 


NMHS OW). 


Br Insvuazn Mair 8c Exraa. 


_~ 
OO, 





Illustrations are Exact Size 





Every pen guaranteed 
full 14 Kt. sclid Gold—cut 
on right hand may be had fj 
in either our standard 
black opaque pattern, or 
Non-breakable Transpat- 
ent, as desired, either in 
plain or engraved finish, 
as preferred. 


You may try thispen a week, 
if you do not find it as represented, ff 
a better article than you can se- 
cure ft Tf THRER TIMES THIS SPECIAL 
raccs in any other make, if not 
entirely satisfactory in every re- 
spect return it and we will send 
you $1.10 for it, 

Corr ow tert is our famous and 
Popular Reo Gem Ink Pencil, a 
complete leak proof triumph, may 
be carried in any position in 
pocket or shopping bag, writes at B 
any ®ngle at firstt h. Pisti 
num (spring) feed, Iridium 
point, polished vulcanized rubber 
case, terra cotta finish. Retail 
everywhere for $2.50 Agents @ 
wanted. Write for terms. Write 
now “lest you forget.” Address 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 
579 Majestio Bidg., 
Detrolt, Mich. 


SAVE MONEY 


BY HAVING 


THE BEST 4¢et&x" INSURANCE 


A large number of Y. M. C. A. 
and Mission Board Secretaries 
carry our policies with me. 


For full particulars address 
Harvey D. Blakeslee, Secs Asen* ** 444 B’way, N.Y. 








BOUND VOLUMES 


Every Association, Every College 
Library, Every Student Volunteer, 


Every New and Old Subscriber 

Should keep a file of 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 

in permanent binding 
VOLUME XXXI (October ‘08 to June 09) neatly 
bound in cloth, now ready. A limited number of 
preceding volumes on hand. 

Price, each, 75 cents, postpaid. 
Address 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 125 East 27th St., New York 








RUDOLPH LENZ 


Successor to GEORGE HUGHES @& Co. 


PRINTER 


62-65 BIBLE HOousE 
NEW YORK CITY 

















LinenLined Envelopes 


Size, 9 x 12 inches 

Open at side 

Deep flap 

Heavy stock, very durable 
Specially designed for Traveling Sec- 
retaries, office records and filing 
systems, desk use, etc. 





We have ordered a stock of these evelopes, and 
can supply them at the following rates, postpaid: 


$1.00 per dozen; 50 for $4.50; $8.00 per hundred 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
125 East 27th Street, New York City 




















On THE MISSION FIELD, or 
IN PREPARATION FOR IT 


You can make profitable use of the Y.M.C A. publications, which inclade 
graded Bible courses to meet every condition; personal work and teacher 
training courses; effective character-building literature already extensively 
used al home and on the mission fields in every avenue of Christian effort; also 
technical pamphlets dealing with methods of organization. 





This has to do with the first Missionaries. 
NEW STUDIES IN ACTS 
Edward I. Bosworth 
Cloth, 75 cemts; paper, 50 cents 

“One cannot rise from ¢ study of the Book of Acts, using 
this outline as a guide, without having a clear idea of the 
trend of the book, a jresh sense of the vitality of the Christian 
religion, a more intelligent conception of some of the earliest 
Christian developments and a mighty determination to join 
in the Great Battle.’’—Intercollegian. 


THE FAMINE AND THE BREAD 
Howard Agnew Johnston 
72 Illustrations Price $1.00 

“The author came into intimate touch with student life 
and thought, and his pages reflect the modern spirit oj the 
East.” —Baptist Misstonary Magazine. 

“ How a governor in Siam jound Christ; how a boy in 
India by personal work won to Christ his Hindu friend; 
how the girls in the Girls’ School at Poona worked wonders 
by their prayers—such concrete stories are interspersed with 
the author’s impressions of the advance movements in China, 
of the turning to Christ in the Philippines, of Korean zeal 
and devotion. A chapter which tells with concrete instances 
of the recent spread oj the revival spirit of prayer throughout 
the mission fields of Asia, and another giving a conversation 
with Hindu students and presenting their ideas about 
Christianity complete the book. Ali is told most simply and 
in a manner interesting to young people.”’—World Wide 
Missions. 

THE CLAIMS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
John R. Mott, Editor 
Price ‘per set of nine pamphlets, 50 cents 

Authors, George Angier Gordon, William Fraser 
McDowell, Edward Increase Bosworth, Walter 
William Moore, Phillips Brooks, Woodrow Wilson, 
Arthur Stephen Hoyt, Charles Edward Jefferson. 

With each set is enclosed a copy of a letter from 
President Roosevelt on ‘ The Call of the Nation for 
Able Men to Lead the Forces of Christianity.” 


ASSOCIATION HYMN BOOK 


$25.00 a hundred, plus carriage 


A chosen list of songs of quality, set low enough 
to be sung by average voices. These are being 
used in devotional meetings of every type. 





THE WILL OF GOD 
H. B. Wright (Yale) 

25 lessons. Each lesson for 
a week’s study. 279 pages. 
Cloth, 90 cents; paper, 60 
cents. 

The Bible’s teaching on a 
man’s lije-work, Inter preta- 
tions skiljully chosen jrom the 
greatest literature. Each day's 
lesson has the main thought 
condensed in a sentence or two, 
printed in bold type. Searching 
review questions jor the last day 
oj each week, 


GREAT EVENTS IN THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST 
James McConaughy 

For class use or individual 
reading. Illustrated. The 
facts of the Gospel, from the 
four evangelists. 25 lessons 

with reviews. Cloth, 75 

cents; paper, 50 cents. 

“It came to me in Beirut and 

I opened the parcel in the train, 

where some seven other people 

occupied the compartment with 
me. Some one noted the picture 
of Christ and that led me to 
show them through the book, 
and jor an hour I had a fine 
opportunity to preach Christ 
and our understanding of His 
work.”—Rev. F. E. Hoskins, 

Missionary to Syria. 

CAN THE MODERN 
MAN PRAY 


Frank T. Bayley 
Price ro cents 
Since prayer is the joundation 
of all true missionary accom- 
plishment, such a clear state- 
ment o} the conditions involved 
must help readers to pray more 
effectually jor the world’s salva- 


tion. 








Y. M.C. A. PRESS, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 























As Christmas Gifts 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE SUGGESTED 


The Puture Leadership of the Church 
By ona 2. Morr. i12mo., 208 pages; analytical index, cloth bind- 
ing, $1. 
The Pastor and Modern Missions 
By Jomn R. Morr. Missionary Biography, index. 12mo., 249 pages; 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00 
elization of the World in this Generation 


By Joun R. Morr. a y, analytical index, 12mo., 245 pages; 
cloth, decorated, gilt top, ry 


: (Revised 1909) 
By Samus. M. Zwemer. 295 pages; analytical index; five maps, four 
FRIEND statistical tabies, thirty illustrations, $1.00 
The Unfinished Task 


By aay 3 L. Barton. 12mo., 205 pages; analytical index, cloth 
bindion, cents. 

Apologetic of Missions 

By J. Lovett. Murray. i2mo., 80 pages; 15 cents 


ROOMMATE 
Decision of Character 


OR TO By Joun Foster. 12mo., 64 pages; cloth, 40 cents 
Books will be mailed direct to amy address. Personal cards will be enclosed 


SEND HOME if sent with order. 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


125 EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK CITY 




















Student Volunteers, Attention! 











The Bible Teachers Training School 


New York City 
WILBERT WEBSTER WHITE, President 


Offers Special Training for Missionary Candidates 


The chief characteristic of this School is the emphasis placed upon 
fresh, first hand, direct and intensive study of the English Bible. 
The School aims in its Department of the Study of the Bible to meet 
the needs of every Christian Worker. The other Departments of 
Church History, Ethnic Religions and Missions; Christian Theology 
and Apologetics; Practical Theology and Christian Activity also pre- 
sent many courses specially designed for the training of the prospective 
Missionary. 

The School is Interdenominational and has the approval of leading 
Christian Workers throughout the World. 

Learn more about the School from the catalogue which will be sent 
upon request. 

Address, PRESIDENT WILBERT W. WHITE, 541 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


























